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CAMPANILE 
The Sather Tower, University of California 
By ELIZABETH ABBEY EVERETT 


A shaft, it rises toward the encircling blue, 

Beauty and grace summoned from shapeless stone, 
To link these passing hours with those to be, 

While mingled tides from every land and clime 
Full-freighted come and go, recede and swell 
Around the bases of this quiet tower. 

Down the long vista of the years that wait 

Beyond our view, its bells shall count the hours, 
When we and all this swelling tide of life 

Have dwindled to an epoch and a name. 


In that far time when broader skies shall bend, 
And life, unfettered, spread exultant wing 

On heights of truth toward which we feebly grope, 
When all the distant, purple-shadowed bound 
Of our strained vision’s farthest scope and verge 
Lies close and clear to knowledge-widened eyes, 
How much of good that we have striven to lift 
Must fall away; much counted ill shall rise 

In altered form to meet the age’s need. 

All that now is, the beauty and the pain 

Of this deep, throbbing, many-arteried life, 

The joyous stretch of soul in the full breath 

Of truth, new-wrested, eager plans whose fate 
The world’s fair future seems to sway in poise, 
Shall be to them crude blocks whereby the race 
Has clambered to the levels whence they gaze. 


So let it be. The blossom’s rosy bell 

Whose veinéd petals and deep-nectared cup 
Pollen-emburdened make for insect hordes 
Their little world, must wither, fade, and die 
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And only the brown stony seed remain. 
Yet those for whom far distant suns shall flame 
Through aureoled windows and on red tiled roofs 
And fretted traceries of silent stone, 

For whom the bells shall count the passing hours— 
The eager, fervid hours, the anxious hours, 

The tranquil hours, the happy golden hours— 

May turn to meditate on these past years 

Wherein this ancient sun-kissed tower was young, 
Bridge the long intervals that intervene, 

And dimly read the record of the years; 

So find through all, the self-same strife, the aim 

To bring our lives to unison with law. 














IN THE HOUSE OF HELIOTROPE 
By LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 


There were, of course, good reasons why Jim Shope 
Should call himself Professor Heliotrope. 

Trumbull had known him in his vauueville days, 
Trainer of dogs to act in puppet plays, 

And later when Chautauquas let him roam 

With “Aristotle Every Day at Home.” 

Just how he found a way to know our friends,— 
Set free from mundane hopes and mundane ends 
To gather star dust through the Milky Way— 
Trumbull no more than Pratt or Towne could say. 
Their pedigrees ran lightly on his tongue 

As if omniscience, dropped on him, had clung. 


The night was hot, a little, but there blew 
Perfume of apple blossoms breathing dew. 
The curtain hanging by the ivory throne 
Was whitest gauze, but slowly, tone by tone, 
It turned to gray and azure. Vapors rose 
Behind it heavily, white-topped with snows 
Like summer clouds. 


A dance of Changing Hours 


Circled and bowed and paused, with dropping flowers. 


Over the lightly undulating screen, 


Morn rose with hands upreaching. Shimmering green 


Fell from her breasts in filmy folds. Her head 
Was rose-crowned, and her eyes were vision-led 
Beyond the hills of dream. Her feet were swift, 
And yet they moved so gently that the lift 

Of pliant ankles kept the curve and sweep 

Of water where the winds are half asleep. 
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Noon stood, a radiant figure. Spreading arms 
Gave fulness and completion to her charms. 

Her forehead was vine-cinctured. The warm gold 
Of sunflower circlets wreathed her, fold on fold, 
Encasing breasts and thighs, and as she gazed 
Slowly their bronze-hard centers bent and blazed, 
Driving hot lightnings through the leaping blood. 
Her body’s rhythmic swayings sent a flood 

Of battle-pulsings clashing, sword on shield, 

The breath of Noon blown fierce where none must yield 
Before the death stroke takes him. So she swayed 
This way and that, less like a plunging blade 
Than like a tiger, gloating with set jaw, 
Glistening, exultant, fierce of fang and claw. 


In robe of lilac dropping in long lines 

From high-drawn girdle to her feet-confines, 

Pale twilight paced before a vine-green wall, 
Lifting a string of prayer beads till their fall 
Swung with her steps. Far at one side she turned 
And paused where in a niche a candle burned. 

Out of the vines a fillet seemed to grow 

About her head, the gray leaves touched with snow. 
Then as the candle flame rose still and straight, 
She stood a priestess, with soft eyes of fate 
Saddened and thoughtful, while her sister Hours 
Came one by one with gifts, achievements, powers, 
And laid them on the altar. Morn was first, 

Her rose crown faded. Noon was still a burst 

Of rounded splendor, but her cuirassed thighs 
Showed tarnish in their petalled greaves. Her eyes 
Were hot pride broken, and she bowed her head, 
Dumbly submissive, one with others led 

To make a needful sacrifice. When all 

Had laid their treasures down and grim night’s pall 
Was thickening over them, their priestess drew 
Her candle from its niche and set its blue 

Flame to the pile. She watched the leaping blaze 
Half tenderly a moment, while amaze 
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Grew anguish round the circle where they dropped. 
One knee to earth—and then the pageant stopped. 
Darkness had fallen from the shield of night, 

And out of darkness came a crash, while Fright 
Was grown a monster with a voice to drive 
Terror’s mad pangs to every heart alive. 


“Why did you call me up out of hell? 

Why should I do anything for you? 

Why shouldn’t I hate you? 

Why shouldn’t I hate all those who are still walking in the 
light? 

I was born to do what I did and I did it. 

Is any one to blame for being born what he is? 

Is any one to blame for living like himself and not like a 
crab apple? 

At any rate, I can still have the fun of swearing here in 
hell. 

No one objects to it. 

Every time I say ‘Damn’ there’s a great clapping of hands 
among the damned. 

It’s like a booster’s cry in a boom town in America. 

If I say ‘Damn!’ and it hits anybody, 

Directly he comes down to make one of the damned, 

And so we have an increase in the population. 

There’s no distinction here of race, color, or previous cor 
dition of respectability. 

We all eat scrambled eggs at the same table, 

We all drink geyser water together, 

And no one feels ashamed at dinner because he hasn’t 
washed his hands.” 





' “Are you Adoniram Buskirk?” Trumbull asked, 
“Envy of all Eureka, while you basked 
In Mrs. Carlitt’s favor? Lawyer, judge, 
Promoter, gambler, trickster, lord of fudge? 
; How did you so much fall below your state 
: In jockeying with St. Peter at the gate?” 
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“I judge and trickster,” Buskirk thundered back, 
And then more gently, “If I seemed a quack,— 

Well, let me tell you. 

First, though, if you please, 

You needn’t remember her as Mrs. Carlitt. 

That was no more than a kind of legal fiction. 

I know they thought me a villain in Eureka 

For making her Mrs. Buskirk, 

And that’s one reason for my being in hell, 

But I was open and square in all that matter. 

I went to Carlitt first. 

I told him simply that Julia rather pleased me, 

That she would find me a more comfortable companion. 
I told him that I meant to have her; 

I did that openly and frankly, 

Before there had been so much as a word between us. 


“After that he made all the trouble. 

He suspected her unjustly and accused her unjustly; 

He had her watched wherever she went. 

She had to scheme and shuffle and evade in order to have 
a free moment; 

But through it all I did nothing, I said nothing. 

As for her, she was innocence itself; 

I wanted her to be. 

I knew that my time was coming. 

By and by they had a divorce, and I took care of her affairs. 

Later I toox care of her. 

Everything was perfectly regular. 

I was a lawyer and I knew what I was doing, 

But I think St. Peter has never read Blackstone. 


“That’s so much, but he had some other things against me, 
Chiefly from ignorance of the common law. 

When Julia was once settled Mrs. Buskirk, 

We needed money, plenty of it, too. 

Men want fine feathers when they have fine birds. 

I put my wits to work. 

Perhaps they’re good wits and perhaps they’re not. 
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Anyhow we got the money. 

And I think my muscles haven’t felt the strain. 
It’s the business of life, I take it, 

To get as much as you can out of the world, 
Without lifting too many fingers. 


I’m a lawyer, and I didn’t do a thing for which any one 


could touch me. 
I was absolutely regular. 


“Now, you might explain some of these things to my old 


neighbors, 
And you might tell them that I’m reasonably happy. 
One thing troubles me, though, I must admit: 
I can’t get any trace of Mrs. Buskirk. 
We’ve no directories here, or card indexes. 
There’s no telephone book, no intelligence bureau. 
I haven’t seen a house-front with a name-plate, 
And, anyhow, no one ever stays at home. 
Very likely she’s here, but there’s such a host of people 
I may have to spend centuries hunting for her. 
Probably they do things better up in heaven, 
But I felt that way about France until I went there. 
I suppose I shall never go inspecting heaven; 
There’s too much red tape in the immigration office. 
It doesn’t matter. Tell them in Eureka, 
I like it better in the free-and-easy. 
I’m not sure heaven wouldn’t be hell for me, 
Unless it happens Mrs. Buskirk’s there,— 
Or if she is there in Carlitt’s chariot, 
With ‘Mrs. Carlitt’ again on her calling cards. 
If ever you get any light on that, 
Send in your name; I’ll have a megaphone 
Stuck in my ear to catch it. Don’t forget.” 


We went away remembering. 

“There’s some trick,” 
Said Pratt, “beyond my guessing. I’m not quick, 
It may be, but I mean to come and turn 
The whole thing inside out until I churn 
Truth to a pat of butter I can taste 
Without too much disrelish.” 
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“When you’ve placed 
Your sign and seal upon it,” Towne implored, 
“Give me a share across our friendly board. 
I’ve sceptic intuitions of my own.” 
“No doubt,” said Pratt, “bone of your very bone.” 

















THE POETIC PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM VAUGHN 
MOODY’ 


By NELSON F. ADKINS 


I 


Platitude though it be, the fact is continually forcing it- 
self upon us, particularly in these days of multifarious and 
super-loquacious verse-makers, that no poet may be great 
without at the same time possessing something of the phil- 
osophic spirit. God be thanked that the muse has always 
denied her blessings to philosophers of the academic tribe,— 
cold, pedantic, impractical theorists, hopelessly buried in 
dead abstractions, and vainly trying to emerge by the help 
of some preconceived notion of human existence. But at 
the same time it is true that the great poets of the past 
have been no mere dabblers in the material of life. They 
have been men of definite, clear-cut convictions. They 
have sought to express life as it appeared to them, and to 
relate and bring to a focus the seemingly diverse elements 
of human existence. That is, to put the matter generally, 
however a poet may conceive of the universe, whether as 
the result of a happy juggling of atoms, or as an essential 
unity of spirit and mind from which all matter emanates,— 
whatever his creed, be it of emotional or rational basis, it 
must in some form or other find its way into his poetry and 
leaven the whole. 

The philosophic point of view is, perhaps, a little more 
pronounced and clearly formulated in the work of William 
Vaughn Moody than is the case with most poets. But like 
the poetic philosophy of Wordsworth, Moody’s is entirely 
unsubstantiated either by argument or formal logic. It is 
a philosophy whose final appeal is to the heart and soul. 
Formulated, or perhaps one should say, intuitively realized 





‘Quotations in this article are from Volume One of the Poems and 
Plays of William Vaughn Moody. Permission kindly given by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 
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by a man of the deepest feeling and emotion, and of the 
keenest human sympathy, Moody’s philosophy is an attempt 
to see life whole and steadily. Disturbed and shocked by 
the discrepancies, disharmonies, and injustices of human 
life that daily left their stings in his sensitive soul, he 
sought in his poetry to spin subtle harmony out of rank 
chaos, and to call forth life and beauty from distorted 
and sundered poles of human thought and emotion. 

Broadly speaking, people may be divided into two classes. 
There are those who see life from the visionary’s stand- 
point,—who create for themselves a world apart from other 
men, and live in the realm of their own imagination. There 
are others who are purely practical. These are often so 
violently in love with life and the very joy of existence as 
quite to forget the things of the spirit, finding no stimulus 
in imagination, no pleasure in emotional experience. Moody 
not only observed in others these two divergent tendencies 
in the life of the modern world, but what was of far great- 
er importance to him, he experienced within his own soul 
the two antagonistic forces, as now one and now the other 
sought to gain the mastery over him. For the peace of 
his own soul Moody sought to adjust these two warring 
elements. 

Life consisted for Moody in the synthesis of religious 
mysticism and abundant joy and invigorating stimulus that 
comes with a participation in the good things of earth. A 
Puritan by inheritance, Moody loved and worshiped the 
things of the spirit, but not as his ancestors had done. 
Spirituality was for these sturdy, old pioneers a complete 
negation of life with all its physical pleasure and rapture. 
But one must be born, not made a Puritan. That distinc- 
tive and characteristic dislike of pleasure with its accom- 
panying long face and black frock coat is far more a matter 
of temperament than of religion. Keenly susceptible by 
nature to every form of physical beauty, every varied and 
subtle sense impression, Moody found no comfort in Pu- 
ritanism, as he saw it practised in New England. Either 
he must hold to the one faith and despise the other, or he 
must seek to harmonize the two. But both these strains 
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were far too deeply interfused in his nature for either to be 
eradicated. Keeping, then, that rugged and stoical atti- 
tude of mind that had been his Puritan inheritance, he 
pushed out the boundaries of his ancestral] faith, until his 
spiritual life in all its fullness and beauty almost merged 
and blended with the physical. 

Moody’s attempt to unite in a single fabric the life of 
the spirit and the joys of the senses was, perhaps, as suc- 
cessful as is possible for the modern man, given as he is to 
violent extremes. Only a mind like that of the ancient 
Greeks, subtly and mysteriously endowed with power to 
blend the beauties of body and soul, could ever hope com- 
pletely to synthesize the two. That the harmonization of 
the two elements was never quite complete in Moody’s life 
is reflected again and again in his poems. This struggle 
is perhaps most amply and clearly stated in such a subjec- 
tive lyric poem as “Song-Flower and Poppy,” published in 
volume one of The Poems and Plays of William Vaughn 
Moody (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912). This poem is 
conveniently divided into two parts. Feeling in the clear, 
ringing song of a little Italian boy below his tenement 
window a rebuke to the sordid materialism and commercial- 
ism of old Manhattan, the poet is carried away in imagina- 
tion over the mountains of Italy to the portals of Assisi. 
This section of the poem closes with the lines, 


“Save sacred love and sacred art, 
Nothing is good for long.” 


But the poet finds little joy in the purity and exaltation of 
this spiritual vision, as he next stands in person at the 
gates of Saint Francis. Chilled by the austere grandeur 
of the sanctuary, the poet cries, 


“Too purged of earth’s good glee and strife, 
Too drained of the honied lusts of life, 
Was the peace these old saints won!” 


Then with a quite unforgettable naiveté the poet sings, 


“St. Francis sleeps upon his hill, 
And a poppy flower laughs down his creed.” 
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But the conclusion of the whole matter is contained in the 
last stanza of the poem. 


“How long, old builder Time, wilt bide 
Till at thy thrilling word, 
Life’s crimson pride shal] have to bride 
The spirit’s white accord.” 


It is this vision of the blending of religious mysticism 
and “life’s crimson pride’”—this attempt to synthesize things 
divine and those human that is the theme of Moody’s two 
poetic dramas. The Fire-Bringer and The Masque of 
Judgment are, of course, essentially poems and not dramas. 
Revealing now the strength and ornamentation of the epic, 
and now the subjective and highly emotional quality of the 
lyric, they naturally possess little dramatic character. At 
times Moody’s blank verse approaches Miltonic dignity and 
suavity. Often, too, an effect of vastness and vague im- 
mensity carries the reader back to Paradise Lost. Shelley 
has also exerted his influence in lifting the poems from the 
commonplaces of Here and Now, and giving them a timeless 
and spaceless atmosphere. The interest in these two poems 
is, however, by no means as wholly “literary” and academic 
as many critics would have us believe. To the thoughtful 
and imaginative reader they are certainly more than “mere 
literature.”’ Despite the ornamental trappings, the use of 
Pagan and Christian mythology, and the occasional indul- 
gence in archaic language, both The Fire Bringer and The 
Masque of Judgment, and especially the latter, throb with 
a pulse and passion that is truely human. We find here 
both the universality and breadth of expression character- 
istic of the detached epic, and the tenderness and poignancy 
typical of the subjective lyric. 

The central theme of both poems is the inseparableness 
of God and man. The problem involved is one of cosmog- 
ony. In The Fire Bringer, man, almost completely de- 
stroyed by the flood, is deprived of all contact with the 
divine. What is left of the race, together with a few 
wretched folk, the children of Pyrrha and Deukalion, main- 
tain a dull and stolid existence, living in the earth and 
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among the rocks. Prometheus, the friend of man, seeks 
to snatch the divine fire from heaven, 


“To light the passion of the world again, 
And fill man’s veins with music.” 


After one vain attempt, the Titan finally succeeds. As he 
comes from heaven with the divine fire, flying from peak 
to peak of the vast mountain range lying in the distance, 
life gradually returns to man. Wonderful in the expression 
of new-born joy and exaltation is Moody’s poetry describ- 
ing this spiritual restoration. The following lines from 
the chorus of Young Men are typical of the enlightening 
and vivifying power of the spirit over the body. They 
symbolize a glorification of the flesh through a rebirth of 
the spirit, with the inevitable reaction to the mere joy of 
living. 


“Eros, how sweet 

Is the cup of thy drunkenness! 

Dionysus, how our feet 

Hasten to the burning cup 

Thou liftest up! 

But O how sweetest and how most burning it is 
To drink of the wine of thy lightsome chalices, 
Apollo, Apollo!’ 


It is The Masque of Judgment, however, that gives us 
the most beautiful and indeed the most sympathetic treat- 
ment of this theme of cosmic unity. Restless in his own 
self-sufficiency and omniscience, God gives expression to 
the longing within his soul by the creation of the world. 
But in satisfying this creative impulse, He is forever subtly 
bound to the life He has made. Whether He will or no, 
God must now rejoice in Man’s righteousness and integrity, 
and suffer keenest pain at human guilt and sorrow. 


“The worlds and all their tenantry are Him, 
* * * * * + *” + * 7 * ” 


Are effluence of the life that moves in Him, 
Thought of his brain, wish of his working blood.” 
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The divine and human, good and evil are so inextricably 
woven and mingled that any separation is quite impossible. 
God, in destroying man, involves his own ruin. 

But we find here no mere abstract exposition of Moody’s 
philosophy. Humanly concrete in almost every detail, the 
Masque teems with manly sympathy and tenderness. Here, 
in contrast to the treatment of the theme in The Fire 
Bringer, there is a distinct denial of potentiality and life. 
force to pure spirit, with emphatic reiterations of the power 
latent in human life and activity. As God found no peace 
in his heavenly Nirvana, and sought to push out his life 
beyond the pales of his own dreamy existence by the crea- 
tion of the world, so man may find himself only in vital ac- 
tion, having no life in mere passive contemplation of the 
spiritual. 


“All things declare 
Struggle hath deeper peace than sleep can bring: 
The restlessness that put creation forth 
Impure and violent, held holier calm 
Than that Nirvana whence it wakened Him.” 


To human life with all its violence and struggle on the 
one hand, and its beauty and dreamy tenderness on the 
other, there is an irresistible potency. 


“Passion is power, 
And kindly tempered, saves.” 


It is no abstract, disinterested love that the angel Raphael 
has for man. Having once tasted but a single drop of the 
human, he could never afterwards free himself from the 
influence of that potent wine. Like the Spirits of the 
Throne Lamps, to whom Raphael once brought from Earth 
a few violets with which to wreath their lamps, and which 
quickly faded, leaving an unquenchable and tender longing 
in their hearts; so to the very last, though keeping his es- 
sential spiritual being, Raphael remains the friend and lover 
of unfortunate man. 

This theme of the essential unity of spirit and body has 
several other more limited and specific applications in 
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Moody’s poems. The temptation of every imaginative per- 
son to retire within his own soul and to live there amid its 
beauty and fragrance, unmolested by the outer world of 
ugliness and scorn occasionally seems to preoccupy Moody’s 
attention. Heroic as is the poet’s fate in Shelley’s “Al- 
astor,” the modern world has little patience with the man 
who seeks beauty and love at the expense of losing all con- 
tact with the concrete realities of human existence. In 
spite of Moody’s usual capitulation to every reasonable de- 
mand of modern thought, we find him at times yielding to 
the temptation that must inevitably come to every true lover 
of beauty. In the dramatic monologue “Jetsam,” which at 
times reflects the manner of Robert Browning, we have 
what the poet probably intended to symbolize the soul in its 
quest for and sacrifice to pure beauty. Moody here makes 
use of the moon motif to good advantage. There is, how- 
ever, in this poem nothing of Moody’s usual demand for a 
synthesis of things spirtual and those mundane. Again, 
in “The Golden Journey” we find a similar separation of 
life and art,—a casting aside of concrete reality for a vision 
of the beautiful. 

But Moody was no confirmed and habitual esthete. We 
have seen how in Song-Flower and Poppy the spiritual 
vision that prompted the lines, 


“Save sacred love and sacred art, 
Nothing is good for long,” 


is at the close of the poem carefully corrected by a larger, 
more human vision of the ultimate union of body and spirit. 
For Moody it is only in death that spirit meets spirit “in 
utter nakedness.” In “The Three Angels” he gives us an 
expression of disembodied spirit. 


“Like flame afar her life did rise, 
And from the ends of being came 
Bare as at birth, without disguise 
To meet my spirit’s naked flame.” 


But this total loss of the human, this utter disregard of the 
world and its duties for the pure delights of the spirit is 
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for Moody only death in life. Moody was at heart no emo- 
tional Romanticist. Abandonment to emotion and passion 
was to him no more a source of spirituality and eternal 
vision than the stoical denial of all human joy and pleas- 
ure. He believed that the intellect, the faculty that binds 
man to man,—that sine qua non of human existence, was 
far more potent in determining life and realizing spiritu- 
ality, than those strange flights of emotion and passion 
where sense is suspended and one is 


“laid asleep 
In body and becomes a living soul.” 


In the “Moon Moth,” a poem remarkable for its daring and 
arresting imagery, the poet seeks the delights of pure emo- 
tion and passion in love. But he finds these delights but 
momentary, without aim, without direction, ever flitting 
like the moth on the moon-washed stone before him. It is 
only through contact with the earth, through a recognition 
of the power of reason in tempering human passion, that 
love comes to her own, and brings enduring happiness to 
the soul of man. Interesting in pointing out this antithesis 
between unfruitful indulgence in pure emotion, and the 
strengthening, vivifying influence of the intellect over pas- 
sion are the closing lines of the poem. Here the highly 
sensuous and imaginative imagery of the fore part of the 
poem is set in sharp contrast to the prosaic diction of the 
close. 


“Let us go down. There in that naked glen, 
Bellerophon played the thief. 
Much lower lies the well where the old men 
Sat murmuring at Medea, and their chief 
Spoused to the witch.” 


In “The Fountain” Moody gives us one more application 
of his thesis of body-and-spirit unity. This time the poet 
develops his theme from a consideration of the hopelessness 
of seeking the ideals of life except in the everyday walks 
of man. The Fountain of Life,—the realization of life 
and its ideals, lies in no remote country, to be found only 
after many years of diligent search, but along the rough 
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highways and solitary wastes, as one travels daily from 
place to place. 


“For I am told at heart that we shall find! 
Perhaps within the pictured water-jars 
They fill and place for us along our path; 
Perhaps in stooping where the wild and tame 
Fight for the thread of moisture in the rocks,— 
Perhaps as ghosts beside the ghostly lakes 
Which noonday paints upon the distant sand; 
Perhaps far sunken by a canyon pool, 
Under the soft vein of a cataract, 
Which leaps and scatters down the walls of Death.” 


It is the importance of living one’s ideal that is here ex- 
pressed. It is, perhaps, something of this spirit of living 
to which Christ referred when He said, “The kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation. Neither shall they say, 
Lo here! or, Lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is 
within you.” 

II 


In The Fire Bringer and The Masque of Judgment one 
cannot fail to note Moody’s stout and courageous optimism. 
There is but occasionally in the poet’s work any doubt cast 
upon man’s ability to make of himself a being of the high- 
est and noblest character. Such a mood of doubt is, how- 
ever, reflected in the poem “A Grey Day,” where the poet 
pictures the insignificance of man, as he pathetically and 
mysteriously struggles with life, and wistfully waits for his 
dreams to come true in the face of flaunting destiny,— 


“Midgets and minims of the earth, 
Across old ocean’s vastly girth, 
Toiling—heroic, comical!” 


And again, in “The Menagerie,” a half satric, half whimsi- 
cal poem, we are shown the picture of man, the completed 
and perfected product of evolution. The animal’s leer and 
grin behind his back, as they look at this conceited, de- 
praved up-shot of their aeons of striving. 

But these moments of scepticism are few, and do not af- 
fect Moody’s stalwart faith in the potentialities of mankind. 
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The poet’s optimism is never of the Pollyana type, express- 
ing itself in glib phrases of the style, 


*‘God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world!” 


The Masque of Judgment, and, in fact, most of Moody’s 
poems point to an optimism at once manly and far-sighted, 
founded on a firm and honest faith in the best that man 
can and must do for himself. What finer tribute has ever 
been paid to man’s potentialities than in Moody’s noble 
apostrophe beginning, 


“O dreamer! O desirer! Goer down 
Unto untraveled seas in untried ships! 
O crusher of the unimagined grape 
On unconceived lips.” 
(The Masque of Judgment, Act 3) 


In The Brute Moody expresses the belief that in time man 
will triumph over the mechanism of modern civilization, 
which now so savagely holds him in its grip. The Brute, 
the personification of machinery in all its grim and terror- 
izing aspects, must in the end bring to every man the good 
he has so long withheld. 

Seeing latent in man far-reaching possibilities of human 
justice and brotherhood, Moody could not rest satisfied until 
his vision of human love and sympathy had embraced all 
men. Why should there not be one glorious brotherhood on 
this earth? Why should some men grow fat, while others 
starve? 

“Who has given to me this sweet, 


And given my brother dust to eat? 
And when will his wage come in?” (“Gloucester Moors”) 


These have been age-long questions. Yet their reiteration 
in Moody’s poems becomes no mere sentimental echo from 
past decades. He understood their meaning and poignancy 
with a realization that was at once complete and vital. 
Moody’s interest in suffering humanity is always keen and 
sympathetic. He deals in no sentimental, pumped-up emo- 
tion, calculated to tear to tatters the feelings of his readers, 
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and to impress the world with his piety and religiosity. 
Always sincere and genuinely sympathetic, he feels quite 
as keenly for the blind, irrational crowds that he sees daily 
besieging the streets of old New York, as for the sufferings 
and hardships of Tom, Dick, and Harry. In aimless, drift- 
ing humanity Moody found a special interest. He pitied 
keenly those purposeless souls who wander distractedly 
and hopelessly through life, 


“With ‘What?’ the body of their doubt, 
And ‘Why?’ the quaking heart.”” (See “Old Pourquoi’’) 


It is interesting to observe that Moody finds no incom- 
patibility between individuality and democracy. Like Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson in his sonnets “Demos I and II” 
(Three Taverns), Moody sees clearly, though he does not 
always reiterate the fact with the emphasis that he might, 
that the essense of true democracy lies in leadership. We 
find in The Masque of Judgment a distinct plea for, and 
faith in human personality. In “Gloucester Moors” Moody 
makes more definite his demands for true individuality and 
efficient leadership in America. Here our country is likened 
to a “gallant, gallant ship” with 


“Men in the cabin, before the mast, 
But some were reckless and some aghast, 
And some sat gorged at mess.” 


This noble poem closes with the memorable lines, 


“But thou, vast outbound ship of souls, 
What harbor town for thee? 
What shapes, when thy arriving tolls, 
Shall crowd the banks to see? 
Shall all the happy shipmates then 
Stand singing brotherly? 
Or shall a haggard, ruthless few 
Warp her over and bring her to, 
While many broken souls of men 
Fester down in the slaver’s pen, 
And nothing to say or do?” 


Moody’s eloquence is always at its best when dealing with 
injustice. His “An Ode in Time of Hesitation” at once at- 
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tracted attention and won for him an enduring place among 
American poets. Even those who took issue with Moody in 
his failure to live up to the motto, “My country right or 
wrong,” could scarcely miss the tone of nobility and gen- 
erosity which marked the Ode as the product of a finer and 
more courageous patriotism than that of the ordinary man 
of the street. Written at a moment when the whole nation 
was divided as to her Philippines’ policy, the Ode embodied 
Moody’s sincerest prayer that his country should keep her- 
self beautiful and true,—a paragon of brotherly love and 
human justice. Dealing with the same theme, though 
scarcely rising to the same pitch of nobility and poetic in- 
tensity, is “On a Soldier Fallen in the Philippines.” In 
“The Quarry,” a somewhat fantastic and garish attempt to 
symbolize the issue of the partition of China, Moody again 
seeks to picture his country as a pattern and model of jus- 
tice to the other nations. 

But Moody’s vision of brotherly love often goes far be- 
yond a mere mechanical dispensation of justice. It fre- 
quently becomes the vision of a larger, more inclusive 
brotherhood, rich in human faith and sympathy. It is 
Moody’s devotion to this ideal, we may believe, that makes 
him feel so keenly the essential contrast between the thought 
and life of the East and West. Though profoundly aware 
of their inevitable alienation, Moody’s indomitable optimism 
gave him the faith to believe that the twain should some- 
time meet,—that the golden, visionary East must somehow 
blend its gorgeous wealth with the cold, matter-of-fact 
West. Though provincial in its application of the theme in 
confining its activity wholly within the borders of this coun- 
try, and dealing with purely local traits of character, The 
Great Divide attempts a reconciliation of the spirits of the 
East and West, or, to put it more specifically, of the free, 
untamed life of the Rockies, and the cramped, super-con- 
ventional Puritanism of New England. How successful an 
amalgamation of the two tendencies Moody here affected 
is, perhaps, a question. At best, Moody is groping to re- 
alize a vision which it is likely may find complete fulfill- 
ment only in the dreams and fancies of the idealist. 
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Suggestive of the physical continuity of all lands and peo- 
ples, and thus poetically symbolizing the larger, all-inclu- 
sive brotherhood, are several passages in Moody’s poems. 
In the third section of “An Ode in Time of Hesitation”’— 
a passage too long to quote here—there is a marvelous 
description which seeks to transcend all limits of space, and 
to break down every barrier keeping apart the remote terri- 
tories of America. And again in “A Second Coming” we 
have the symbol of the ocean joining East and West in its 
endless sweep. 


“Past Melos, Delos, to the straits, 
The waters roll their spangled mirth, 
And westward, through Gibraltar gates, 
To my own under-earth.”’ 


It is such passages as these, broad and boundless in their 
suggestions of the essential unity of all mankind, that re- 
iterate Moody’s enduring faith in his ideal. 

“Good Friday Night” and “A Second Coming” are among 
Moody’s more important poems dealing with the brother- 
hood of man in its broader, more significant manifestations. 
The first of these, however, based, as were many of Moody’s 
poems, upon an actual incident, loses by its narrative form 
much of the unity a lyric of this nature should have. As 
Witter Bynner in “The New World” discovers in his love 
for Celia a symbol of his love for all men, or, perhaps, a 
means of approach to the great fraternity of living souls; 
so in “Good Friday Night’? Moody finds in the vision of 
his own mother his kinship and brotherhood with all men. 


“Oh, by the light divine 
My mother shares with thine, 
I beg that I may lay my head 
Upon thy shoulder and be fed 
With thoughts of brotherhood!” 


In “The Second Coming,” also partly in narrative form, 
and based upon actual experience, there is again the sug- 
gested contrast of East and West,—the inevitable clash of 
opposing temperaments—the recoil of the ancient, wist- 
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ful splendor of the East from the sophisticated materialism 
of the West. Mindful of the everlasting debt western civili- 
zation owes to the ancient Greek, Moody earnestly looks 
upon the modern descendant of those clear-minded, silver- 
tongued men of long ago and wonders, 


“Hast thou yet more to say, that men 
Have heard not, and must hear?” 


Ill 


A third important and very distinctive element in Moody’s 
philosophy is his reverence for women. The germ of this 
reverence lay, without a doubt, in the poet’s intense love 
for and devotion to his mother. The references to her 
throughout Moody’s poems are various and unusually sig- 
nificant in the light they throw upon the poet’s attitude 
toward life. We have already spoken of the influence upon 
the poet of the vision of his mother in “Goou Friday Night.” 
Again, in “Faded Pictures” there is another delicate allu- 
sion to her memory. It is in “The Daguerreotype,” how- 
ever, that Moody not only reaches his greatest poetic in- 
tensity in her praise, but also pays her the finest tribute 
that any poet has, perhaps, ever paid to his own mother. 
Here we have the soliloquy or meditation of the poet as he 
holds before him the picture of his mother as a girl. Rich 
in the changing moods and emotions evoked by this precious 
memento of the past, the poem reveals Moody at one of his 
noblest moments of poetic power, when, in the presence of 
his mother’s spirit he acknowledges how far short he has 
come of the ideal her love and devotion had inspired in 
him. 

Of strictly love lyrics, in which most poets are so profuse- 
ly prolific, there are but few in Moody’s work. Indeed, one 
would like to have had from the poet’s pen more of such 
simple, unaffected lyrics as “My Love Is Gone Into the 
East.” But it was not in Moody’s nature to be naive. Even 
in so simple and spontaneous a song as the above the poet 
has inadvertently injected his customary oriental-occidental 
antithesis. In the “Heart’s Wild-Flower,” however, Moody 
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gives what he considered to be “much of the poetry of a 
young man’s life.” With a poetic phrasing perhaps the most 
perfect and delicate that the poet ever attained, and with 
“the subtle reticence of youthful adoration,’ Moody ex- 
presses something of those vague, evanescent emotions 
which he experienced in seeing a beautiful woman, who, as 
he wrote a friend, “haunted the symphonies” one season. 
This “poetry of a young man’s life,” summed up in the lines 
beginning, 


“A little gift God gave my youth—whose petals dim were 
fears, 
Awes, adorations, songs of ruth, hesitancies, and tears,” 


is, perhaps, what Witter Bynner has put a trifle more suc- 
cintly though no more beautifully in the phrase, “that ten- 
der mystery which is the whole of life.” How successful 
Moody here is in suggesting what is universal as well as the 
peculiar passion of his own heart, it is difficult to say. Ex- 
pressive of the same idea, though in a manner rather more 
cliché, is the sonnet “Harmonics.” 

Moody’s efforts to reproduce the emotional processes of 
woman’s mind are at least striking, if not always universal 
and convincing. Despite its bald and unscreened psychol- 
ogy, “Until the Troubling of the Waters” remains a poem 
of distinct strength and vitality, abounding in human sym- 
pathy and understanding. Like Moody’s prose drama, The 
Faith Healer, this poem had its source in the phenomenal 
activities of Francis Schlatter, who, it would appear, aroused 
not a little the interest and imagination of Moody. Here 
the poet holds up the mirror to the mind of a mother, who 
with her crippled child, awaits the coming of the healer. 
She displays in a wandering, half-wistful, half-exultant 
soliloquy her varied changes of feeling, touching such high 
spots of human emotion as fear, hope, disillusion, and 
jealousy. Done in a broad, sympathetic manner, the poem 
is far clearer in thought and simpler in imagery than much 
of Moody’s work. 

Moody’s conception of woman reaches its fullest and most 
comprehensive expression in “I Am the Woman” and in 
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the epic version of “The Death of Eve.” It has often been 
observed, and not without a degree of truth, that a man’s 
character is clearly and amply reflected in his attitude 
toward women. Critics have occasionally interested them- 
selves in applying this test to Shakespeare. But the Bard 
of Avon must slyly dodge this test, as he has and will every 
attempt to determine his personal reactions to life. With 
Moody, however, the case is different. Always of a highly 
subjective and personal quality, Moody’s poetry discloses at 
once a definite and consistent attitude toward women. His 
reaction is never Mid-Victorian. He never thinks or write 
of woman as “half angel and half doll.” It is in her dual 
personality,—the woman perfected in the wife, and the 
wife finding her complete fulfillment in the mother—that 
Moody sees her crowned and glorified. But Moody seeks 
in woman more than the “universal mother.” He pictures 
her as an essentially divine being seeking union with the 
human. In “The Death of Eve” we find the mother of the 
race, the symbol of all womanhood, standing in the Garden 
of Eden before the Lord just previous to her death. In 
her lyric prayer, partly of raptuous ecstacy, partly of self- 
exaltation, she beseeches God to acknowledge her as a com- 
plete fulfillment of his divine purpose, 


“Thine ample, tameless creature,” 


the embodiment and consummation of all womankind. Here 
we have but a reiteration of the theme of The Masque of 
Judgment,—the power latent in human personality. And 
in woman Moody finds this power deepened and peculiarly 
intensified. He sees her as a personality at once dynamic 
and self-determining, possessed not only of the tender 
graces of meekness and generosity, but of an almost un- 
canny power of will and sense of discernment. It is wom- 
an’s consciousness of her own power that brings from Eve 
these flaming words, as she stands in the Garden in the 
presence of Jehovah, 
“She is a roll inscribed, a prophet’s book 


Writ strong with characters. 
Behold, Eve willed it so; look, if it be so, look!” 
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CICERO’S LETTERS 


By ARTHUR PATCH MCKINLAY 


The body of material that has come down under the title 
of Cicero’s Correspondence embraces some 916 items. About 
eight hundred of these are from the pen of the great ora- 
tor. They begin some four years before his consulship and 
continue for a quarter of a century till they stop short in 
July 43 B. C. with the downfall of Cicero’s government and 
the organization of the second triumvirate. At first they 
come slowly, hardly more than one or two a year; then 
they appear with increasing frequency till at last during 
periods of political excitement they sometimes average one 
or more a day. 

The firmament of Cicero’s correspondence is bespangled 
with most of the prominent figures of his day: the first 
triumvirate, Crassus, Pompey, and Caesar; the second tri- 
umvirate, Lepidus, Antony, and Octavius; the liberators, 
Brutus and his wife, Cassius, and Trebonius; Cato; and a 
host of lesser lights. About half of the letters are addressed 
to one man, Titus Pomponius Atticus. This worldly wise 
gentleman early sensed the dangers inherent in the political 
situation and decided that the only way for him to save his 
skin was to keep out of politics and to keep on good terms 
with everybody. He carried out the former part of his pro- 
gram by retiring to Athens and staying there till he could 
put through the second part of his plan—namely, making 
friends. In doing so he followed the principle laid down 
in Shakespeare, to grapple them to his soul with hoops, not 
of steel, however, but of gold. He became a sort of inter- 
party Rothschild. He carried out his program so well that 
he safely weathered the storms which took off most of his 
associates. Incidentally, he became a sort of J. P. Morgan 
in fostering art and culture, winning the cognomen of At- 
ticus for his patronage of Athens. 

The letters of the correspondence have a wide appeal. 
The historian, the literary man, the average man—young 
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and old—to say nothing of other classes will find therein 
the world mirrored forth with all the vividness of a master. 
It is the purpose of this paper to present a few letters 
representing the several types outlined above. 

On the principle of passing from the known to the un- 
known I shall begin with the historical epistles that cluster 
around the Catiline episode, for the Catilinarian orations 
are the most familiar of Cicero’s works. 

Cicero’s life plan was something like this: he would be- 
come a great orator; by his oratorical power he would win 
political recognition and run the usual round of offices cul- 
minating in the consulship; he would then settle down into 
the life of an honored consular who would be looked up to 
fo rhis career and appealed to for his advice. Everything 
went without a hitch till, just as he was ready to lay down 
his reins of offices, Catiline pulled off his conspiracy. It 
was Cicero’s hard luck to have to squelch the affair. He 
did so but only to have the ghost of Catiline dog him for 
the rest of his days. The first of the selections is entitled 
“Electioneering Gossip.” It was written the year before 
Cicero’s election to the consulate. In it he sets forth the 
political situation. 


I (Att. I. 1) 


To Atticus (at Athens) 
Rome, July B. C. 65. 


Electioneering Gossip 


You are eager to know how my candidacy (for the con- 
sular elections in 64) is coming on. As far as I can make 
out, the situation is this: The only one as yet to come out 
openly in Publius Galba. He gets a traightforward, old- 
fashioned no. Gossip has it that his premature announce- 
ment has made capital for me. For most persons in deny- 
ing him declare themselves as my supporters; and so my ex- 
pectations are aroused somewhat as the rumor gets around 
that my friends are in the majority. I shall probably toss 
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my hat into the ring at the election for tribune, July sev- 
enteenth. My competitors who seem most certain of run- 
ning are Galba, Antonious, and Cornificius. At this news, no 
doubt, you have either smiled or groaned. It will be enough 
to make you tear your hair to hear that in some quarters 
Caesonius is regarded as likely to run. Aquilius will hard- 
ly be a candidate, for he has issued a denial in which he 
pleads ill health and his position in the courts as excuses. 
Catiline is sure to compete unless the jury (in the coming 
trial for malversation of funds) shall decide that the sun 
does not shine at midday. As for Aufidius and Palicanus, 
I fancy you will hardly wait for me to write. 

Of the candidates for this year’s election Caesar (Mark 
Antony’s uncle) seems sure of winning. According to re- 
port, the race for the other seat will be between Thermus 
and Silanus. They have so few friends and are so little 
known that I imagine Curius could be brought in as a 
dark horse. No one, however, thinks so but I. It seems 
to suit my interest best that Thermus should be elected, 
for since he has gained some prominence as commissioner 
for the repair of the Flaminian Way, there is none of the 
present candidates who if left over till next year would be 
a more formidable rival. Such in brief is about the way 
I am able to size up the political situation thus far. 


II (Att. I. 2) 


This selection shows Cicero’s prescience of the preceding 
epistle when he forecasted the election of Caesar. Those 
who remember the berating Cicero gave Catiline in his 
first invective will be interested in the different tone mani- 
fested in this letter. 

To Atticus (at Athens) 
Rome, after July 17th; B. C. 65. 


Politics Again 


Know you that on the day on which Lucius Julius Caesar 





‘The letters are referred to as ad Atticum (Att.), ad Familiares 
(Fam.). 
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and Gaius Marcius Figulus were elected consuls a son wags 
born to me. The mother is doing well. 

Not a word from you for ever so long. I have already 
given you a careful account of my political prospects. 

At the present time I am thinking of defending a rival] 
of mine, Catiline, in his coming trial for misappropriation 
of funds. The jury is favorable, the prosecutor compliant. 
I hope that, if he is acquitted, he will support me in my po- 
litical aspirations; if providence orders otherwise, I shall 
bear the mischance with resignation. 

I have need of your early return to the city, for it is the 
town talk that your friends, the Tories, will oppose my 
political advancement; hence you will surely be needed to 
win their support for me. Therefore see to it that you 
carry out your expressed purpose of being in Rome by the 
month of January. 


III (Fam. V. 6) 


This letter was written a year after Cicero’s retirement 
from the consulship. As a part of his plan to be recog- 
nized by high society he purchased a house in the fashion- 
able district. The point of the letter lies in the reason 
that was at the bottom of Catiline’s conspiracy, that is, the 
desire to be rid of debt. 


To Publius Sestius (in Macedonia) 
Rome, December B. C. 62. 


Getting Into Debt 


Close upon the heels of your letter felicitating me upon 
the prospect of securing Crassus’s house I put through the 
deal, purchase price $150,000. Therefore know you that I 
am in debt enough to make me eager myself to get up a 
conspiracy, that is, if anyone will take me in (as a con- 
federate). Some (would-be conspirators) because of 
hatred exclude me, and openly loathe me as one who put 
down the plot; others don’t trust me and fear me as 4 
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“spotter” and refuse to believe that one who saved the 
money bags of the bankers can really be short of cash. 
Still there’s plenty of money at six per cent. Besides, 
thanks to my exploits, I am accounted as a good money 
risk. 

IV (Fam. V. 12) 


Cicero was so set up over having settled Catiline and his 
crew that he never could get over talking about his exploit. 
He was particularly eager “to get into print;’” hence this 
letter. In condemning Cicero’s impudence let him who is 
without sin throw the first stone; there is much tooting of 
horns even today. It is possible that Cicero in his loudest 
blasts of self-complacency was laughing at himself. He 
often says to Atticus: ““You know what buckets of eloquence 
I can spill on that subject (that is, of the conspiracy), and 
how I can thunder when I get to going?” 

The historian will note that Cicero’s view of historical 
writing was very much like Herodotus’s, that history should 
be interesting whether true or not. 


To Lucceius 
Antium, April, B. C. 56. 


A Bid for Immortality 


A certain boorish sense of shame has often halted me 
when I have been minded to take up with you face to face 
the topic which I now will set forth more boldly in your 
absence; for a letter doesn’t blush. 

I burn with a longing inceredible but not yet reprehensi- 
ble, as I believe, to have my name honored and celebrated in 
your writings. Although you have often signified your in- 
tention of doing so, yet I would have you pardon my impa- 
tience; for although I have had the keenest expectations as 
to the work you have in hand, yet the advance sheets have 
so far surpassed my anticipations that I long to have my 
consulship written up by you as soon as possible. Not only 
am I seized with a hope of immortality in the praises of 
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ages to come, but I long while still alive to enjoy—if it 
so be—the authoritative expression of your judgment on 
my exploits, the proof of your kindly feeling toward me, or 
at least, the charm of your native ability. I am, of course, 
not unaware how presuming I am not only in imposing 
such a task upon you—for you might make the excuse of 
being too busy—but also in demanding that you praise 
me. “What,” some one might suggest, “if you should not 
deem my exploits worthy of commendation?” Still it be- 
comes him who has overstepped the bounds of modesty to 
be thoroughly and wholly brazen; hence I ask you again 
and again to embellish that episode more than your opin- 
ion might warrant and in the process to put aside the rules 
of historical composition and grant a little more to your 
love for me than the truth might allow. 


If I should induce you to undertake this task, you will 
find in it, I feel sure, a topic worthy of your eloquence and 
your powers; for, covering the period from the beginning 
of the conspiracy (Catiline’s) to my exile, there can be 
got together, no doubt, a fair body of material which will 
allow you to display your well-known knowledge of the civil 
commotions either in explaining the causes of civic troubles 
or in setting forth their remedies. All the while you will 
find fault with what should be blamed and will approve of 
what stands the test of reason, and, if you think you should 
be as frank as you usually are, you will put the brand of 
infamy on many for their treachery toward me. 

Also in your task my career with its variety of vicissi- 
tudes will furnish a certain pleasure which with you as 
author will intensely interest the reader ; for nothing is more 
likely to please than diversity of events and vicissitudes 
of fortune. Although these were not to be desired as mat- 
ters of experience, they will be pleasing as subjects for 
reading; for there is a pleasure when one in safety recalls 
past serrow; and those who have never had any trouble 
upon beholding the misery of others take some pleasure in 
pity itself. 

Mere chronicles furnish a degree of interest as in the 
data of an almanac; but the varying fortunes of a promi- 
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nent man produce wonder, apprehension, joy, annoyance, 
expectation, and fear. Moreover, if the whole is summed 
up in a notable conclusion, the mind takes the greatest de- 
light in the reading. 

I do not fear that I may seem to be a flatterer in fish- 
ing, as it were, for your favor when I show myself as being 
very eager to be praised and honored by you; you are not 
the one to be ignorant of your own worth nor, on the 
other hand, am I so foolish as to be willing to risk the dura- 
tion of my fame to one who would not himself gain honor 
in praising me. Therefore, it will redound more to my 
joy of soul and to the magnifying of my memory if I shall 
succeed in being written up by you than by others because 
I shall have the advantage not only of your intellect, just 
as Themistocles had of Herodotus’s, but also of the authori- 
tative judgment of a gentleman most eminent in society, 
well-versed in politics, and thoroughly approved of among 
his fellows; so that I shall seem to have had the advantage 
not merely of a trumpeter, as Alexander said was the case 
with Homer and Achilles, but also of the unimpeachable 
testimony of a great and famous man. I approve, to be 
sure, of the sentiment of Hector in a play of Naevius’s 
when he said that he rejoiced not so much at being praised 
as at being praised by a praiseworthy man. 

If I should fail to obtain this request of mine, I shall 
be compelled to do that which is often criticised—namely, 
write about myself. Although I have, to be sure, the ex- 
ample of many famous men as a warrant for this under- 
taking, yet the objections to an autobiography can not es- 
cape you. One must write more modestly about one’s self 
if there is anything to be praised, and one must pass by 
whatever is to be criticized. Furthermore, there is less au- 
thority and credence in autobiographies. This awkward- 
ness of situation we desire to avoid, and, if you will take 
up our case, we shall be successful; hence I make this ap- 
peal to you. 


If you wonder why I urge my request so at length al- 
though you have repeatedly assured me of your intention 
of writing a full and complete history of the critical events 
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of my career, know you that I am fired, as I said in the be- 
ginning, with a feeling of impatience that, while I am still 
alive, I may be known to others through your books and 
that I myself may have a little pleasure in my own glory. 
Please let me know, if you are not too busy, what you will 
do about this matter. If you will undertake the case, I 
will furnish you with a compilation of my notes. If you 
put me off to another time, I will talk with you face to 
face. In the meantime you will not cease to put the fin- 
ishing touches on your present task and will keep on lov- 
ing me. 
V (Att. IL. 1) 


Whether the plea of the previous letter was successful or 
not the perpetuity of Cicero’s fame was not to depend on 
Lucceius alone; Atticus and Cicero himsei:f were to have a 
hand at the task. This epistle as well the preceding and 
the following are of particular interest because in them a 
great master of style lets us into the secrets of his art. 


To Atticus (in Greece, on way to Rome) 
Rome, June, B. C. 60. 


Cicero’s Style 


As I was starting for Antium, being very glad to be rid 
of Metellus’s try-out for his gladiators, I met your serv- 
ant. He delivered your letter and also your monograph 
which you had written in Greek on my consulship. I am 
glad that I had already entrusted to Cossinius for delivery 
to you my work written in Greek, too, on the same subject; 
for if I had read yours first, you would say that I had 
cribbed from you. Although the style of your book seems 
to me a bit rough and artless, yet it is distinguished in this 
that it is indifferent to rhetorical ornament, like “flappers” | 
that are made up best when they are not made up at all. 
But my book has used up the contents of Isocrates’s vanity 
kit, his pupils’ lipsticks and even Aristotle’s pigments. 
When I sent Posidonius a copy that he might use it in 
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composing a more finished work, having read it he sent 
it back with the remark that he was not only not en- 
couraged to undertake the task but was even discouraged 
(Cicero’s effort being so good). In short, I have startled 
the whole Greek world; hence the mobs that have been 
pressing me to furnish them subjects to write about bother 
me no longer. If you are pleased with my book, you will 
have several copies struck off and made available at Athens 
and in other cities of Greece. Possibly it will redound to 
my reputation. 


VI (Att. XV. 1b) 


Many years have passed since the previous letter. Caesar 
has been dead two months or so. It seems that it has 
been necessary for the liberators to address Caesar’s vet- 
erans in the hope of allaying their anger and assuring 
them as to their bonuses. Brutus has essayed the task. His 
speech has fallen flat. He has submitted it to Cicero for 
correction preparatory to publishing it. From Cicero’s 
criticism it is clear that Shakespeare hit off Brutus’s style 
pretty well in his great tragedy. 

To get the point of this letter it will be necessary to re- 
member that there were three schools of oratory in vogue 
at Rome: the flamboyant style as exemplified in Cicero’s 
great antagonist, Hortensius; the severe—so-called Attic— 
as affected by Caesar and Brutus; and an intermediate as 
championed by Cicero. 

The play on Atticus’s name lies in his having been giv- 
en it for his patronage of Athens. 


To Atticus (at Rome) 
Sinuessa, 18 May, B. C. 44 


Brutus’s Style 


Brutus has sent me his speech that he delivered before 
the assembly on the Capitol. He wants me to correct it 
frankly before he publishes it. He has composed it with 
all possible good taste in thought and expression. If, how- 
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ever, I had such a case to handle, I should have displayed 
more fire. You note what the theme is and understand 
the character of the speaker; therefore I cannot do his 
bidding, for as regards the style of oratory (the so-called 
Attic) that Brutus considers best and wishes to follow, in 
this oration he has attained his ideal to the utmost. I have 
set before myself another ideal; whether rightly or wrong- 
ly I know not. 

I should like you to read the speech, unless you have al- 
ready done so, and let me know what you think of it. Pos- 
sibly in submitting it to you I run some risk of your siding 
against me, for under the spell of your name you may be 
biased in favor of the Attic School, which Brutus affects. 
Still, if you will call to mind how Demosthenes could ful- 
minate, you will understand how one can speak in the most 
powerful manner and yet be thoroughly Attic. But more 
on this subject when we meet. 


VII (Fam. VII. 1) 


This selection is grouped along with those on literary 
topics, for in the estimation of Cicero and of many others 
it is one of his masterpieces. The occasion of its proven: 
ance is the series of games presented by Pompey in honor 
of his eastern conquests. All the world flocked to the cele- 
bration, all except a valetudinarian by the name of Marius, 
who “just could not stand crowds.” He had asked Cicero 
to write him an account of the event. 


To M. Marius (at Cumae) 
Rome, B. C. 55. 


At the Circus 


If it was ill health that kept you away from the games, 
I congratulate you on your good fortune; but if it was your 
dislike for such diversions that detained you, I rejoice 
doubly: that you are well, and that you are sane enough 
in mind to scorn the silly admiration sof the people. I say 
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this, however, on the supposition that during the days of 
the games you were putting in your time profitably. You 
would withdraw, no doubt, to that den of yours which looks 
out upon the bay of Naples, and in the seclusion of your 
most charming retreat you would spend the morning hours 
in cursory reading; whereas we, who left you for the show, 
were going to sleep over the performance. The rest of the 
day you were passing according to your fancy; whereas 
we had to put up with what could pass the Board of Censors. 

In fact, the offerings were most elaborate but, to judge 
your taste by mine, not at all to your liking, for, first, to 
do honor to the occasion those actors returned to the stage 
from which they had retired to do honor to themselves. 
Why, the voice of your particular favorite Aesop failed him 
in an especially impressive passage. 

Why should I say more? Being familiar with such pro- 
grams, you know what events came next. These did not 
have the charm even of ordinary shows, for the elaborate- 
ness of the spectacle took away all delight. I am sure you 
missed the display with perfect equanimity. How could 
one be pleased with six hundred mules in the Clytemnestra, 
or three thousand punch bowls in the Trojan Horse, or va- 
ried paraphernalia of infantry and cavalry in some battle 
scene! These spectacles won popular approval, but they 
would have pleased you not at all. If during the days of 
the games you heard your slave Protogenes read anything 
whatsoever except my orations, you would have had more 
delight than any one of us. 

As to the Greek and Oscan shows, I am sure you did not 
miss them; for you can see the Oscans show off any day in 
your town council, and as for Greeks, you take to them so 
little that you will not even take the Greek highway to 
your villa. Why should I suppose you missed the athletic 
games when I know that you scorn gladiators? In these 
performances even Pompey acknowledges that he wasted 
his money and his pains. The final event consisted of hunt- 
ing shows, two of them, continuing through five days, mag- 
nificent, to be sure; but what pleasure can a gentleman 
take in seeing a puny man torn to pieces by a monstrous 
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beast, or a beautiful animal pierced by a spear? The last 
was the day of the elephant-baiting, which brought the 
crowd much wonder, but little pleasure. Nay rather, the 
beasts aroused some sense of pity as if there were some 
community of feeling between them and man (so that the 
crowd rose up and cursed Pompey). 

I have written you a longer letter than usual, out of 
abundance, not of leisure, but of affection, because in a 
certain epistle, if you but remember, you gave me a half- 
way invitation to write you something that would console 
you for having missed the games. If I have attained my 
object, I rejoice; if net, I comfort myself with this reflec- 
tion that hereafter you will come to the show and will visit 
me and not stake your enjoyment on the hope of a note 
from me. 

VIII (Att. I. 18) 


Several of the following letters are personal in their na- 
ture. This selection reveals Cicero’s feeling for Atticus 
and partly accounts for half of his correspondence’s being 
with this one friend. The Metellus of the epistle is the 
“cross-patch” of Catullus’s famous “kissing poem.” 


To Atticus (in Epirus) 
Rome, 20 January, B. C. 60. 


“Nobody Loves Me” 


Be assured I am now in need of nothing so much as a 
man with whom I can talk over all my troubles; a man 
of affection, a man of wisdom, with whom I need feign, dis- 
semble, or hide nothing; for my most open-hearted brother 
is away (in Asia), and Metellus (the consul) is no real hu- 
man being, but as unsociable as the wilderness of sea and air. 
But you who have been my constant helper in times of 
anxiety, my adviser in times of uncertainty; you who have 
been my associate in public life, my intimate in private 
life,—where in the world are you? Accordingly it is left 
in the lurch that I am, so that all the relaxation I get is 
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what comes from the time I spend with my wife, my dar- 
ling daughter, and my charming son. My friendships of 
the Forum bring me honor no doubt, but for all their fuss 
and feathers, no private pleasure; and so when my house 
has been well thronged at the morning reception and I have 
been escorted to the Forum with flocks of attending friends, 
out of the whole crowd I can find no one with whom I can 
joke freely and sigh familiarly. Therefore I am looking 
for you; I long for you; I call for you. 


IX (Fam. XIV. 4) 


Cicero’s elation over his Catiline exploit collapsed be- 
fore long. The summary execution of the conspirators got 
the orator in bad odor with the Democrats. When the 
triumvirs, not being able to bend him to their will, found 
it necessary to break him, they used this grudge to have 
him exiled. This letter shows him in the depths, even 
complaining that he had not committed suicide. 


To his Family (in Rome) 
Brundisium, 29 April, B. C. 58. 


An Exile 


I write you less often than I might because, when I am 
writing you or reading your letters, I am so completely 
overcome with tears that I can not bear up. Would I had 
not been so eager to live! I should have seen little or no 
sorrow in my life. If fortune has saved me in the hope 
that some day I may rehabilitate my estate, I made no mis- 
take (in not commiting suicide) ; but if my troubles are 
past mending, I long to see you as soon as possible and to 
die in your embrace, since neither the gods, whom you have 
cherished so piously, nor men, whom I have served so con- 
tinually, have proved ungrateful. 

I am setting out from Brundisium today. I am making 
for Cyzicus in Asia Minor. O how wretched I am! How 
cast down! Why should I ask you to come to me? You a 
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woman sick, weak of body and of mind? Shall I not ask 
you? Shall I get along without you? Yes, I shall adopt 
the following policy: if there is any chance for my recall, 
you by staying will help things along; but if, as I fear, 
everything is all over, see to it that you exhaust every means 
of coming to me. Know this one thing; if I shall have you 
with me, I shall not appear as being utterly undone. But 
what will become of little Tullia? You'll have to look owt 
for her prospects; for all judgment fails me. In every pos- 
sible way we must maintain the poor girl’s standing with 
her husband and in society. Again, what will my son do? 
I would have him always in my embrace. I can write no 
more, grief prevents. How you have fared I know not: 
whether you have anything left or whether, as I fear, you 
have been entirely despoiled (by the decree of confiscation). 

As to your urging me to be of good cheer and to hope for 
a recall, I wish there were grounds for such optimism. Now 
alas, when shall I receive any more of your letters? Who 
will bring them? For the future, Terentia, bear up as best 
you may; as for me I have lived; I have had my day; I 
have been without fault except that I did not put an end 
to my life when my downfall came. 

Take care of yourself as best you may, and be persuaded 
that I am distressed more over your situation than I am 
over mine. My Terentia, my most faithful and excellent 
wife, and my dearest little daughter, and the stay of my 
life, my son, farewell. 


X (Fam. VII. 26) 


Cicero spent eighteen months in exile. his recall was 
railroaded through by the use of strong-arm methods that 
could easily have headed off his being banished at all. Upon 
his return he was soon made to feel that politics was for- 
bidden ground. Though he sought solace in literary pur- 
suits, yet he was so fond of society that he became a “so- 
cial lion.” The next few letters reveal this side of his life. 
This selection will probably strike a responsive chord in 
the hearts of those who codperated with Mr. Hoover in the 
use of substitutes so as to win the war. 
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To M. Fadius Gallus (at Rome) 
Tusculum, B. C. 57. 


The High Cost of Living; Food Substitutes 


When I had been severely ill for ten days and when, be- 
cause of having no fever, I could not persuade my clients 
of my indisposition, I fled for refuge to my villa here. 
Meanwhile I fasted so thoroughly that for two days I did 
not taste even water; for I feared that my trouble might be 
dysentery. But thanks to the change of locality or relax- 
ation of mind, or, perchance, the abating of the disease 
through lapse of time I seem better. 


That you may not wonder whence the attack came or 
what law of hygiene I violated, it is the regulations in re- 
gard to the high cost of living that played a trick on me; 
for your Epicurean friends, wishing to popularize the use 
of garden herbs that are exempted from the provisions of 
the law, prepare mushrooms, mallows, and all kinds of 
greens so well that nothing could be more appetizing. 
When I had fallen upon such a mess at a dinner in honor 
of Lentulus’s appointment to the augurate, such a violent 
attack of indigestion seized me that today only is there 
the first sign of its letting up; and so I, who was easily re- 
sisting the allurements of oysters and other such dainties, 
got taken in by a beet and a mallow. Next time I’ll be 
more cautious, I assure you. 


XI (Fam. IX. 18) 


This selection is one of a series in which Cicero tells how 
he passed his time during the dull days after the establish- 
ment of the dictatorship in 46 B. C. He represents him- 
self as giving lessons in public speaking to some of the 
young bloods of Caesar’s party and in turn as receiving 
instructions from them in the art of dining. This letter 
is indited to a bon vivant by the name of Paetus. 
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To Paetus (at Naples) 
Tusculum, July (end), B. C. 46. 


Public Speaking and Domestic Science 


Your most charming letter found me at Tusculum with 
nothing to do, for I had dispatched my disciples (Dolabella 
and Hirtius) to meet Caesar and put him in good humor 
with me. You refer to Dionysius of Syracuse. By citing 
his example you show that you approve of my course. That 
tyrant, when he had lost his throne, according to reports 
opened a school at Corinth. In the same way I, now that 
I have lost my leadership at the bar by reason of the clos- 
ing of the courts, have begun to hold school. Furthermore, 
I am pleased with my new occupation for several reasons: 
first, I fortify myself with the protection which in view of 
the times I most sadly need. Next, I myself am improved; 
for my health, which became impaired when I left off train- 
ing, is better, and the very springs of what oratorical power 
I may possess have been kept from drying up. 

Last, or perhaps you would say, “First,” I have demol- 
ished more peacocks than you have squabs. You delight 
yourself there with the gravity of your lawyer friend Hate- 
rius, I here with the gravy of my friend Hirtius. Come, 
therefore, if you are a man, and take a course in domestic 
science with me. Although to do so will be like Minerva’s 
going to school to a pig, yet I’ll guarantee the instruction. 
In the class you shall have a teaching fellowship and oc- 
cupy a seat next to me; the instructor’s chair will come in 
due season. 


XII (Att. XIII. 52) 


One of the last dinner parties Cicero ever attended was 
his own in honor of Caesar. The orator had worried much 
at the prospect of the ordeal and was glad to get it off his 
mind. The tenseness of the situation will be manifest to 
the reader of this letter especially when he remembers 
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that within three months of its date Caesar was dead, and 
Cicero had addressed to Basilus his scream of triumph over 
the assassination. 
To Atticus (at Rome) 
Puteoli, 19 December, B. C. 45. 


A Famous Dinner Party 


What a fearsome guest! and yet I do not regret his 
(Caesar’s) visit, for it was very delightful. On the second 
day of the winter holidays (December 18) he put up at the 
villa of Octavius’s stepfather, Philippus. The company so 
packed the establishment that there was hardly a place 
left for Caesar to dine in; two thousand men there were. 
You may be sure I was disturbed as to the morrow (when 
Caesar was to be with Cicero) ; but Barba Cassius came to 
my relief; he posted guards, made camp in the field, and 
protected my villa. 

Caesar stayed with Philippus till noon of the next day; 
nobody was admitted to his presence; no doubt, he was 
talking over things with Balbus. Then (coming to Cicero’s 
villa) he took a walk on the seashore; at one o’clock a bath. 
Then word was brought him concerning Mamurra; he did 
not move a muscle of his face. He next took a rub down 
in oil, after which he dined. Since he was undergoing a 
course of emetics, he ate and drank without fear and with 
pleasure. The dinner was well got up, and not only that 
but it was well cooked and seasoned; the talk was delight- 
ful; and, take it all in all, everything went off agreeably. 

Besides, in three rooms Caesar’s suite was entertained 
very bountifully. The ordinary attendants and the slaves 
had all they wanted; the sweller sort were served right 
elegantly. In fact, I showed off as a good provider. 

As for my guest, he is not one to whom one would say: 
“Pray, my good fellow, on your way back stop off again 
with me.” Once is enough. The talk avoided politics but 
fell much on literary topics. In short, he was in a charm- 
ing and agreeable mood. He was to spend one day at Pu- 
teoli and another at Baiae. There, you have an account of 
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his visit, or shall I say his billeting, which, though it 
brought me some trouble, as I have said, occasioned me 
little annoyance. 


XIII (Fam. XVI. 21) 


The previous letters give some idea of the versatility of 
Cicero’s pen. The reader may be interested to round up 
the series with a description of college life in 44 B. C. 
Cicero junior had wanted to enlist with Caesar but his 
father wanted him to go on with his schooling and had 
bought him off with the promise of as much money to spend ° 
as any of the “four hundred” gave their sons. The lad 
matriculated at the University of Athens with an annual 
allowance of $4500. Of course he went to the bad. A 
prime agent in this degeneration was a young tutor by the 
name of Gorgias. Pretty soon sinister reports drifted 
homeward. The machinery of the family was set going 
to check the young prodigal. Father Cicero issued orders, 
uncle Atticus gave advice, and the banking correspondent 
at Athens tightened up on the purse strings. Some impres- 
sion seems to have been made. At least this letter was 
written. It will be noted that it is addressed not to the 
father but to his private secretary, Tiro, who could be count- 
ed on to relay the good news on most effectively. 


Cicero, Jr., to Tiro 
Athens, August or early in September, B. C. 44. 


A Letter From College 


When, as the days went by, I was eagerly looking for a 
post one finally came, forty-six days out. Its arrival 
brought me the keenest joy; for in addition to the pleasure 
that I got from the kind words of my father your most de- 
lightful letter filled my cup of joy to overflowing. Accord- 
ingly I was not sorry that there had been a break in our 
correspondence, but rather was I glad; for I profit greatly 
by your writing after my long silence. Therefore I re- 
joice exceedingly that you have accepted my excuses. 
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I don’t doubt, my dearest Tiro, that you are deeply grati- 
fied over the rumors (of young Cicero’s reformation) that 
are reaching your ears, and I will guarantee and strive that 
with the passing days this nascent good report may be in- 
creased two-fold. You may, therefore without hesitation 
keep your promise of being a trumpeter of my good repute, 
for the errors of my youth have brought me so much pain 
and sorrow that not only does my soul recoil at the acts 
themselves but my ear shrinks from the very menticn of 
them. I know full well that you shared in the anxiety and 
worry of this experience. 

Since I then brought you sorrow, I’ll warrant that now I 
will bring you joy in double measure. Let me tell you that 
I am associated with Cratippus not as a disciple but as a 
son, for not only do I listen to his lectures with pleasure,. 
but also I am greatly privileged to enjoy him in person. I 
am with him all day and very often a part of the night 
since by much pleading I often succeed in getting him to 
dine with me. Now that he has got used to this habit, he 
often drops in on me at dinner time and, laying aside the 
severe demeanor of a college professor, he jokes with me 
like a human being. See to it, therefore, that you embrace 
the earliest opportunity of meeting the eminent gentleman, 
of finding out what he is like, and of becoming acquainted 
with his merry disposition. 

What now shall I say of Professor Bruttius? I keep him 
with me all the time. He is a regular stoic in his habits 
of life but a jolly good fellow withal, for he’s very much of 
a wit both in his lectures and in his discussions. I have 
hired lodgings for him next door, and, as best I may, out 
of my slender purse, I relieve him in his slender circum- 
stances. 


Besides, I have begun a course with Cassius in public 
speaking in Greek. I am planning to do the same in Latin 
with Bruttius. On Cratippus’s recommendation I am on 
very intimate terms with certain learned gentlemen whom 
he brought with him from Mytilene. I also spend a good 
deal of time with Epicrates, the chief Athenian, Leonides 
(the dean), and other men of that sort. So much for what 
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I am doing. Of course, I followed your suggestion as to 
getting rid of Gorgias, though to tell the truth he was a 
great help in my daily exercises. Still I laid aside all con- 
siderations if only I might obey my father, who had sent 
me unequivocal orders to dismiss him instanter. 

I am deeply grateful to you for looking out for my com- 
missions; please send me as soon as possible a secretary, by 
all means one who knows Greek; he will save me much 
labor in copying out my notes. Of all things, be sure to 
take care of yourself that we may pursue our studies to- 
gether. I commend to you Anterus (the postman). 














NEW ORLEANS DIVIDED 
By O. R. McGuIRE 


The cession of Louisiana to the United States had as its 
immediate result a large influx of Americans of English, 
Scotch and Irish stock from New England and the western 
frontier into New Orleans. The Creoles were easy-going, 
regularly took their siestas at noon-time, and were wont to 
live their lives with the least possible physical or mental ex- 
ertions. The American’s view of life was entirely different. 
The Creoles heartily despised their eternal aggressiveness 
and the period from 1803 to 1836 was one of continual strife 
between the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin. In vain did va- 
rious governors endeavor to reconcile their social and polit- 
ical differences. As the Creoles were in a majority they 
could, and did, control the municipal government. The Eng- 
lish-speaking minority, termed “Americans,” alleged that 
the control resulted in favoritism; that the Creoles received 
more than their share of appointments in the city govern- 
ment; that the Creole section of the city received more than 
its share of improvements; and that the revenues of the 
city were dissipated through the connivance of the members 
of the city council.' 

“The aldermen, representing about eleven hundred voters 
below St. Louis Street, have the power and not infrequently 
use it, of thwarting improvements of vast importance to 
the city generally and in particular to the most commercial 
part of it which is well known to be above that street and to 
possess at least fourteen hundred voters. To this cause 
may be attributed the bad condition of the port in front of 
the first, sixth, and seventh wards and the disreputable 
condition in which may of the streets in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the wharfs are at this moment while payments are 
being made of an immense amount for improvements of 
the streets below St. Louis Street, where drays loaded with 





'Rightor, History of New Orleans, p. 8. 
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produce seldom pass—sacrifices made by a majority to pro- 
pitiate the favor of a minority of their fellow citizens. That 
the commercial population reside above St. Louis Street no 
one will doubt; nor can it be contended, if an unjust pre. 
ponderance of power is to be given at all, that the general 
interests of the city and state would be benefited by those 
possessing the power, who, in the management of their own 
affairs, have shown themselves capable to manage those of 
the public.” 


The Louisiana Gazette said: ‘We have the strange spec- 
tacle of the representatives of the people disclaiming all 
idea of responsibility to their constituents, thinking them- 
selves so firmly seated in office as to laugh all opposition to 
scorn; preferring on all occasions, their private interests 
to those of the people; and acting up to the idea that the 
public treasury is individually theirs in fee simple to lavish 
on all occasions for the promotion of their private inter- 
ests.”” Again, “Loans have been made by individuals for 
private benefit out of the city funds and even sinecures en- 
joyed. An ineffectual city guard is supported at great ex- 
pense and so distributed as to exclude the possibility of ex- 
erting their effective force. In fact, the city funds are de- 
voted to anything else than nourishing and supporting it.” 


The “Americans” finally petitioned the state legislature 
for the enactment of a measure giving them control of the 
affairs of their section f the city. “A petition, whose ob- 
ject is an act dividing the city into two municipal govern- 
ments, has been handed about for some days and has al- 
ready obtained a considerable number of respectable names 
attached to it. The subject is one of much importance, more- 
especially to the native Americans. Our habits, manners, 
and education forbid us to associate with others in a munic- 
ipality where our wants are not heeded, our complaints dis- 
regarded, and all our exertions frustrated. The large ma- 
jority of Americans here are men who have taken up their 





2Minority report, House of Representatives, March 7, 1835, Louisi- 
ana House Journal, p. 100. 

3July 31, 1825. 

4Louisiana Gazette, August 17, 1825. 
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permanent abode with us, and it seems to be the settled 
policy of the corporation of New Urleans to consider mnem 
in the light of interlopers.’”” The Orleans Gazette said that 
“all our experience of elections since the annexation of 
Louisiana to the Union shows that no American can expect 
many votes, other than those of his own countrymen, when 
there is a French, Spanish, or Creole candidate in opposition. 
There appears to be an instinctive aversion among the old 
inhabitants to placing an American in office.’” 

The state legislature, at first, summarily, by a racial 
alignment of votes, rejected all measures having for their 
purpose the separation of the English and French sections 
of New Orleans. The reasons therefor were stated to be: 


“First, It would create, de facto, two distinct and contending inter- 
ests in one and the same city; 


“Second, It would impair the right of suffrage of the electors of 
New Orleans; 


“Third, It would be especially injurious to the prosperity of the 
city of New Orleans; and 

“Fourth, It would clash with the sacred principles which, while it 
leaves all our acts and duties to the will of the majority, gives vigor 
and life to our institutions.” 


Inasmuch as the English-speaking section of the city could 
not secure the election of a majority of the members of the 
city council, and but few of the city offices, and, as they be- 
lieved, with some justification, that the French section of 
the city was receiving more than its share of public im- 
provements, there was continual agitation for a separation 
of the two sections. Finally the legislature appointed an- 
other committee to investigate and report upon the feasi- 
bility of separation of the two sections of the city. The 
city council resolved that the recorder appoint a committee 
to confer with the committee from the legislature and to 
furnish it with all the documents that might be called for 





‘Louisiana Gazette, July 3, 1824. 
®May 5, 1820. 


‘Majority report, February 13, 1834, Journal of Louisiana Legisla- 
ture, p. 90. 
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with an exact statement of the income and expenditures 
in each district of the city.. After the comittee had made 
its report, an act unique in the history of American munic- 
ipal government was passed March 8, 1836, whereby New 
Orleans was divided into three separate municipalities, each 
with distinct and independent municipal powers.’ All that 
portion of the city which included the first, second, third, 
and eighth wards was the city proper under the corporate 
title of Municipality Number One; the sixth and seventh 
wards, the “American” section, formed Municipality Num- 
ber Two; and the fourth and fifth wards formed Municipal- 
ity Number Three.” 


Each of the three municipalities was declared to be a sep- 
arate government, possessing, with certain exceptions here- 
inafter mentioned, all the rights, powers, and capacities in- 
cident to municipal corporations. Each had a seal, was 
capable of suing and being sued, of acquiring, either by gift 
or purchase, title to real and personal property, of issuing 
bonds, and of exercising, within its respective limits, all 
the powers, rights, and privileges possessed and exercised 
by the city council under the former charter.'' No one mu- 
nicipality was the legal successor of the old city govern- 
ment." 

The officers of each municipality consisted of a recorder 
and a council elected by the qualified voters of that munic- 
ipality and such other officers as the council of each might 
determine and appoint.'* The three recorders possessed, 
within the limits of their respective municipalities, all the 


8Minutes of the City Council, January 27, 1836. 

*Session laws, 1836; Howe, Municipal Government of New Orleans, 
p. 15. 

10Section 1, Act of March 8, 1836. 

i1Section 4, ibid. 

12First Municipality vs. Commissioners, 1 Rob., 288. “This munic- 
ipality is the creature of the act of March 8, 1836; to it we must look 
for its powers, rights, and authority. But see Guillotte vs. New 
Orleans, 12 La. Ann., 432, where it was said that “when the city was 
divided all powers of the city government were conferred upon the 
municipalities.” 

13Sections 5 and 8, act of March 8, 1836. 
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powers and duties of the mayor under the former charter, 
exercised all the functions of a magistrate and preserver of 
the peace, and presided over the deliberations of th coun- 
cils of the respective municipalities.‘ They had no vote 
in the councils over which they presided unless there was 
a tie." They were required to be residents of the munic- 
ipality in which elected, for at least one year next pre- 
ceding the election, to be at least twenty-one years of age, 
to be, each, the head of a family, and to possess property of 
the value of at least $1,000.'° Their salary could not ex- 
ceed $3,000 a year. 

The qualifications for members of the council were the 
same as for recorders with the exception that they were 
not required to be heads of families. They were elected 
by the qualified voters of the municipalities on the appor- 
tionment of one member for every one hundred voters or 
fraction thereof. Upon organization, the first municipality 
had twelve, the second eight, and the third seven members."’ 
The city grew rapidly, however, and the councils soon be- 
came so unwieldly that the legislature subsequently limited 
the number of members of each municipal council to the 
number that they had upon organization.'* They exercised 
the same function and duties as did the members of the 
former city council,'® including the exclusive authority to 
make all appointments and all expenditures for public im- 
provements.”° In other words, the councils of each munic- 
ipality obtained control over the appointments therein and 
over its revenue. 


Bearing somewhat the same relation to the three munic- 
ipalities as the governor of a state bears to the counties 
therein was a mayor, elected by the qualified voters of the 
entire city. He had a qualified veto over the acts of the 





M4Section 19, ibid. 

Reynolds vs. Baldwin, 1 La. Ann., 162. 

6Section 5, Amendment of March 2, 1818, Section 10, March 8, 1836. 
‘TSection 6, Act March 8, 1836. 

'SAct March 20, 1840. 

Section 10, Act March 8, 1836. 

Section 8, ibid. 
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three councils and could remove their appointees in the 
absence of an objection by two-thirds of the members of 
the council convened. In case of his absence or disability, 
the recorder of the second municipality succeeded him.” 

All matters concerning the three sections of the city, such 
as police regulations, etc., were transacted by a General 
Council composed at first of the combined councils of the 
municipalities meeting in joint session at least once a year 
with the recorder of the second municipality presiding. 
The composition of the General Council was subsequently 
changed so as to consist of twelve members, four elected 
by the qualified voters of each section.*” The powers of the 
General Council were declared to be: 


“1. To fix a uniform rate of wharfage to be paid by ships, steam- 
boats, and other craft mooring in front of all ports of the city; 

“2. To fix a uniform rate of drayage, taxes on carriages, hacks 
and other vehicles, and the rate of ferriage; 

“3. To fix a uniform rate for all licenses to peddlers, hawkers, 
grogshop keepers and taverns. 

“4. To fix the salary of the Mayor and Secretary of the General 
Council, provided that the salary of the Mayor shall not be less than 
$5,000 per annum. 

“5. To make such regulations respecting the management of the 
watch and police as may be necessary. 

“6. To enact all police regulations which shall be uniform in all 
parts of the city, provided, however, that no appropriation of money 
can be made by the General City Council. All receipts and expendi- 
tures must be under the sole control of the municipality wherein they 
originate or are required to be made. All incidental expenses, such 
as the salary of the Mayor and General Council shall be paid by the 
Municipal Councils pro-rate with the tax on real estate within their 
respective limits. 

“7. To exercise all power now vested in relation to the incor- 
porated companies in which the city has a right to act or be repre- 
sented.”’23 


The charter specifically provided that all powers not 
given to the General Council were reserved to the councils 


21Mayor vs. Lockett, 12 La., 545; See also United States vs. New 
Orleans, 98 U. S., 381. 

22Act March 20, 1840. 

23Section 27, ibid. 
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of the municipalities. The Supreme Court held, in accord- 
ance with well settled rules of statutory construction, that 
the powers granted were exclusive.** The revenues derived 
from the taxes on vehicles and wharves were collected in its 
own way by the municipality wherein the owner resided 
or the boats landed, and the whole amount was divided in 
May of each year on the basis of the relative value of the 
real estate in the corporate limits of each.*° 


The public debt incurred by the city under the charter of 
1805 was apportioned to the three municipalities on the 
basis of the amount of taxes and other revenue accruing to 
each. The General Council was required to specify the 
amount of the revenues of each section which it must set 
aside as a sinking fund to liquidate the principal and in- 
terest.*° The charter did not define the debt, and the court 
held that an obligation executory at the time of the separa- 
tion of the sections was a debt within the meaning of the 
statute,*’ and that, conversely, a municipality could’ not en- 
force such a contract.** The control of the sinking fund 
was in the hands of the mayor and six commissioners, two 
selected annually by the municipal councils, and they ap- 
pointed a comptroller to keep the books and accounts.?’ 


While the police regulations were required to be uniform 
throughout the city, and while the prison was used in 
common, each municipality contributing a pro-rata share 
of the expense of its upkeep,*® each municipality had abso- 
lute control of its police force. The organization of the 
city police force was unacceptable and each proceeded to 
organize one of its own. For instance, the second munic- 
ipality selected a person, styled the High Constable, who 
had charge under the general directions of the recorder, of 





*4New Orleans vs. Phillipi, 9 La. Ann., 44. 
*5Section 22, Act March 8, 1836. 

26Section 15, ibid. 

**Lerey vs. Municipality, 18 La., 311. 
Municipality vs. Zarnett, 18 La., 344. 
*°Howe, New Orleans. 

*Section 14, Act March 8, 1836. 
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the day police force.*' The High Constable received a 
salary of $100 a month and each of his eight men who were 
appointed by the recorder received $45 a month.** The 
night watch consisted of a captain, two lieutenants, three 
sergeants,** and sixty privates** with salaries of $1,350, 
$900, $600, and $480 per annum, respectively.*° The po- 
lice officers of each municipality had the same right to ar- 
rest, or pursue, offenders in the other sections as they 
had in their own.** 

The division of the city gave an impetus to public im- 
provements, the municipalities competing with each other 
in this matter, but the decentralization of the city govern- 
ment with its division of responsibility gave such opportu- 
nities for graft, waste, and mismanagement that within 
sixteen years their combined debts amounted to $7,700,000. 
Their credit was exhausted and $2,000,000 was due to be 
paid without any means of doing so.**7 The three munic- 
ipalities engaged in petty bickerings and every means to 
hamper the development of their neighbors. For instance, 
the first municipality attempted to build a wharf out in the 
Mississippi River in such a manner as to obstruct or render 
the wharf of the second municipality useless. The latter 
applied for and obtained an injunction, the court saying 
that each municipality must administer its own affairs in 
such a manner as not to interfere with the rights or duties 
of the other.** As a result, the first municipality had the 
mortification of pulling down the wharf which it had built 
at a cost of $10,000.*° 

As their debts steadily mounted higher and higher, debtors 
sought to garnishee taxes due from the citizens, but this 





810rdinances, Second Municipatity, June 28, 1836. 

327 bid., July 1, 1836. 

337 bid., May 7, 1844. 

34]bid., October 28, 1845. 

35] bid., March 28, 1843. 

36Section 12, Act March 8, 1836. 

87Rightor, New Orleans, p. 98. 

38Municipality No. 1 vs. Municipality No. 2, 17 La., 574. 
89Kendall, New Orleans, Vol. I, p. 174. 
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the court denied, saying: “It is contended that if a munic- 
ipality cannot pay its debts, it ought to be broken up and 
its powers intrusted to safer hands. Whether it be an as- 
certained fact that those corporations, as at present or- 
ganized, cannot be safely trusted with power or with money 
is a question we are not competent to determine. 
first view of the question there is something very repugnant 
to the moral sense in the idea that a municipal corporation 
may contract debts and the taxes which are due it cannot 
be reached by legal process. This consideration has only 
given way to the more enlarged contemplation of the great 
and paramount interest of public order and principles of 
government.”*° Various schemes were resorted to by the 
municipalities to increase their revenues. The second mu- 
nicipality assessed property at one-tenth of its value and 
provided that the owner should pay them in municipal notes 
which he could purchase from the municipality at ten per 
cent discount. It was further provided that the notes 
would be paid at a later date by the municipality at par 


; and interest. The court condemned the fantastic scheme, 


fills the pockets of those who pay it.’’* 
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“Edgerton vs. Third Municipality, 1 La. Ann., 434. 
“Second Municipality vs. Morgan, 1 La. Ann., 111. 
“L’Orleanais, December 29, 1847. 








saying: “I am unable to comprehend a tax that taxes not, 
a burden that enriches those who bear it, or éxaction that 


The debt of the third municipality alone in 1847, for in- 
stance, was $700,000, and the annual expenditures for sal- 
aries totaled $178,000.42 There was no co-ordination of 
effort with the result each section acted on the theory that 
it alone comprised the city. The Daily Picayune said: 
“The back part of the city is a perfect lake. The situation 
of the inhabitants in the inundated portion is very uncom- 
fortable. It was thought that it would be impossible to 
make the gas burn either Monday night or last night but 
the company had men employed in pumping the water out 
of the street pipes. A pretty good anecdote is told of a 
stranger who arrived in this city from the North on Mon- 
day morning. He observed men in every direction pump- 
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ing away in the street as if the fate of the whole city de- 
pended upon their exertions and, as he could not understand 
the operation, inquired what it was all about. The person 
to whom he applied happening to be a wag told him that 
they were pumping out the water to keep the place afloat; 
whereupon he remarked that he’d be d—ned if he would 
stay in a city where they had to keep the pumps going to 
keep her afloat and caught the next boat for the North, 
congratulating himself upon his escape from a watery 
grave.”* 

Referring to the mal-administration of the governing 
bodies of the three sections, The Daily Creole said: “Our 
legislation was characterized by a reckless extravagance 
which could, and did, lead only to embarrassment and ruin. 
Contracts were made for public improvements without any 
means of payment and improvements vitally necessary were 
not made. For the advantage of partisans, offices were 
created without regard to their necessity or question of the 
qualifications of those entrusted with official position. Pub- 
lic duty was discharged with an eye rather to the influ- 
ence which the acts of the administration would have upon 
the control of votes than to the faithful execution of the 
laws of the place.’’** 

At length, conditions became so intolerable that the legis- 
lature passed the act of February 23, 1852,*° consolidating 
the three sections. The Daily Picayune voiced the general 
sentiment when it said editorially : “At noon today the whole 
machinery of the new charter will be put into motion, and 
by night we shall all be living under one form of govern- 
ment and one system of administration. To this consum- 
mation the people of New Orleans have been looking with 
high hopes of its beneficial influence upon the harmony 
and the prosperity of the city, the removal of ancient prej- 
udices, and the abolition of antagonistic interest which have 
distracted our councils and retarded our prosperity, the im- 
provement of the public debt, and the creation of a public 





43A pril 7, 1846. 
*4May 23, 1857. 
45Session Laws. 
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spirit which will carry forward with vigor and success the 
public works which our city needs for the maintenance of 
its commercial position and the development of its re- 
sources.”*® It marks “the commencement of a new era in 
our city affairs—the harbinger of more enlightenment and 
successful administration, improved credit and increased 
prosperity. Now we are restored the capacity to help our- 
selves, freed from the artificial system of conflicting gov- 
ernments which have heretofore embarrassed the most 
praiseworthy exertions and discouraged any organized at- 
tempts at improvements.”’47 





#sApril 11, 1852. 
‘7Daily Picayune, Feb. 14, 1852. 








POETIC PURITANS 
By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


The present age is one of literary fanaticism. It is the 
era of the poetic Crusader, of the Puritan of rhyme and 
meter, of the Inquisition of the vers librist. It is a period 
of strife and persecution, of creative bigotry and critical 
intolerance, of militant art and of servile artists who gird 
themselves about with the armor of a creed and strut in 
obsequious panoply before their audacious self-appointed 
commanders. There has sprung up among us unobserved a 
High Church of Poesy, and the methods of that church are 
those of the sword and the guillotine; all those who will not 
bow in worship at its shrine or pour out libations at its 
altars are to suffer the fate of the heretic, are to be sen- 
tenced to poetic excommunication or literary decapitation. 

It has been urged by the Ultra Modernists that they 
themselves have been the victims of intolerance, and to a 
certain extent that contention may be true. Therefore let 
them pour out their formless creations as profusely as they 
desire, and let no one raise a protesting hand!—but let 
them not set out as missionaries to convert the world to 
their creed; let them not measure others by the standards 
they have devised for themselves; let them not assume the 
robes of literary judges and interpret the law according 
to the rules laid down by their own Holy Church. It is 
not to the vers librists as creative artists that one may justi- 
fiably take exception, for they have every right to construct 
poetry as they see fit; but to the vers librists as critics one 
may strenuously object, for they are no more competent 
to pass judgment than Torquemada would have been to ap- 
praise the merits of Judiasm or than the persecutors of 
Galileo to evaluate modern science. 

Doctrinaires and dogmatics in the most deadly sense of 
the terms, the more rabid of the free versifiers have dictated 
poetic Blue Laws to which they seek to compel obedience; 
and he who violates any of their mandates as to a word or 
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a phrase must offer up his soul for eternal literary damna- 
tion. Could there, for example, be anything more absurd 
and at the same time more pernicious than to judge a lit- 
erary work arbitrarily according to its conformity or non- 
conformity to the dogmas laid down by the priests of a 
particular poetic sect? Yet such judgments are being se- 
riously made every day—and in magazines of good repute. 
“All that the Imagists have declaimed against, all that has 
been denounced in the preface to ‘The New Poetry,’ can 
be found in the book by-——” is the beginning of a review 
from a recent issue of one of our leading literary journals. 
And since the author of the book in question has refused 
to go to school to the compilers of “The New Poetry,” his 
work is unqualifiedly condemned. It may be that the book 
was poor; it may be that it was good; but in any event why 
need the author have been called to account for rules in 
whose making he had no share? Why need he have been 
judged by principles he had never subscribed to, stand- 
ards he had never accepted? Why need he have been tried, 
as it were, by a jury of his foes, and sentenced by a judge 
of an opposing creed? Criticism of this type is not criti- 
cism, any more than the lampooning of a Republican can- 
didate by his Democratic rival is reliable political commen- 
tary; it is merely the airing of a prejudice, of a point of 
view; it is merely the knife-thrust one directs at the enemy 
who is tied and unable to strike back. 


Like many previous apostles of new creeds, the free 
versifiers are remarkably inconsistent. Their case is some- 
what like the better known one of the Pilgrims, who came 
to the New World in search of freedom to worship and 
forthwith proceeded to deny such freedom to those who dis- 
agreed with them. For the vers librists have proclaimed 
freedom of literary creation—and they do not care how 
free an artist may be, so long as he takes only the liberties 
they have prescribed. In their independence of convention 
they are as stereotyped as their opponents could be in their 
dependence ; they have announced a state of literary individ- 
ualism, of poetic anarchy, and yet forget that the true an- 
archist, being untrammeled by law, has as much license 
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to seek organization as disorganization. Yet to anything 
that savors of organization they are rigidly opposed. In 
fact, they have organized themselves in their attacks on 
organic poetry; and they demand as strict adherence to 
rules of their own making as the most unswerving for- 
malist could ask for the older poetry. “No more of the old 
threadbare phrases and images!” they cry. “No more of 
the worn-out, conventional ways of expression!’”’ And they 
devise their own ways of expression, insist on them, repeat 
them, make of them a creed and a battlecry, until in the 
end their method of writing becomes not less conventional 
and threadbare than that which they assailed. Like the 
Equity which rose to counteract the rigidity of the Com- 
mon Law, and which eventually became as formal as the 
Common Law itself, free verse is already tending to become 
fully as pertified in manner as the most uninspired and 
derivative of the work it is intended to supplement. In 
spite of all the Imagist’s professions of freedom, his style 
is scarcely more free than that of the sonneteer, and cer- 
tainly not susceptible to so wide a range of expression. For 
this reason, one notes an annoying similarity in the texture 
of Imagist poems, no matter by whom written; there is 
always the same standardized bundle of images, drawn to- 
gether into the same water-tight compartments with the 
same rigid strands and with the same self-conscious, self- 
approving gestures. In the following, by Amy Lowell, the 
vers librist is to be seen in his typical vein: 


Lilacs, 


False blue, 

White, 

Purple, 

Color of lilac, 

Your great puffs of flowers 

Are everywhere in this my New England. 
Among your heart-shaped leaves 

Orange orioles hop like music-box birds and sing 
Their little weak soft songs. 


Here is another passage, by John Gould Fletcher—and 
is there not as much resemblance between the two selec- 
tions as between any two-rhymed lyrics? 
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‘ At noon I shall see waves flashing, 
White power of spray. 


The steamers, stately, 

Kick up white puffs of spray behind them. 
The boiling wake 

Merges in the blue-black mirror of the sea. 


In truth, the free versifier, in the very act of revolting 
against form, has become the most narrow of formalists, 
has been so zealous to avoid giving definite shape to his 
work that he has become the slave of a definite shapeless- 
ness. Waving the red flag of revolt against the codification 
of poetic principles, he has hastened to bind himself by a 
code of his own making, and that code is in many ways 
analogous to a religious catechism, for it lays emphasis on 
the scrupulous regard for ceremonial and says nothing 
whatsoever as to the spirit behind such ceremonial. To the 
average vers librist, the thought or the emotion dominating 
the poem is as nothing compared to the turning of a phrase 
or the use of an image. In other words, he has eyes only 
for details, and has not the vision to embrace large entities; 
he is a little like the dandy who is careful to see that his 
cravat is correctly adjusted, but who does not notice wheth- 
er his mind is in good working order. 

Although in subject-matter the vers librist is anything 
but Puritanical, yet, paradoxically, his spirit is that of the 
Puritan, of the man who would be purged of the past by 
insisting on moral straightjackets for the present. True, 
instead of invading the ordinary domain of morals, his 
sphere is the morality of words, but in principle this dif- 
ference is immaterial; he revolts against the poetic sins 
of the past in much the spirit of the Puritan protesting 
against past sins of conscience. And, like the Puritan, he 
goes to ludicrous excesses in his rebellion; he fails to dis- 
criminate between good and evil and gives to evil the bene- 
fit of any doubt; he acts on an unexpressed assumption that 
beauty is bad for the human soul, and sets about to under- 
mine the beauty of the older poetry as assiduously as a 
worm gnawing at an apple’s core may destroy the whole- 
someness of the fruit. Along with certain hackneyed ex- 
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pressions that sometimes mar but seldom ruin a poem, he 
would blot out the very spirit that animates formal verse, 
would sacrifice the grace and music of the older poetry on 
the altar o* “sharpness of imagery,” would make the lover 
of poetry sit on the Puritanical straight-backed chair in- 
stead of on the cushioned sofa, where he seeks harmless re- 
pose. 

In truth, we are in the midst of an era of the most rigid 
poetic Blue Laws. The worship of the old gods is forbid- 
den; Keats, Shelley, and Tennyson are silently treated as 
beneath contempt, since they were never converted to the 
true faith, which is that of Carl Sandburg and Amy Lowell; 
accordingly, the ways of Shelley and Keats are anathema, 
while those of Miss Lowell constitute a pattern to follow. 
Of course, some of the more antiquated among us would 
still elect to hear Shelley sing of “That orbéd maiden with 
white fire laden, whom mortals call the moon” rather than 
to hear Miss Lowellu tell us that “My heart is like a cleft 
pomegranate”; and there are even a few old duffers who 
imagine that Keats’s “Perilous seas in faery lands forlorn” 
is almost equal to Mr. Sandburg’s “Hog butcher for the 
world.” But most of us, if we harbor such antedeluvian 
beliefs, discreetly refrain from expressing them; for we 
realize that, vere Keats and Shelley alive today, they would 
have to turn to free verse to make a living if they did not 
desire to become waiters or highwaymen. 

Like the religious restrictions for which the New Eng- 
land of two centuries ago was famous, the poetic Blue 
Laws are designed to abolish all unnecessary enjoyment; 
they aim to bring the poet down into the dust, to make him 
grovel and take pride in groveling, to focus his attention 
upon cobblestones, mushrooms, and doormats instead of 
on the clouds and stars and mountain peaks that might 
otherwise have wasted his eyesight. Small things are the 
primary concern of the Poetic Puritan, small and unsavory 
things such as mud puddles and manure piles; and not only 
has he a pious horror of taking any flight of fancy, but he 
shares in the religious bigot’s typical antagonism to science, 
and would no sooner think of basing a poem on the revela- 
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tions of modern chemistry or astronomy than he would con- 
sider using a word or a phrase employed by Milton or 
Wordsworth. In the commandments which he has drawn 
up for himself, there are few “Thou Shalts” but the “Thou 
Shalt Nots” are numerous—“Thou shalt not write as poets 
have written in the past,” “Thou shalt not use old images or 
expressions,” “Thou salt not repeat the old moods or emo- 
tions’—the “Thou Shalt Nots” typical of all fanatics, and 
most of all of the school of verse that calls itself “free’’! 

At the present moment we seem to be at the crest of the 
wave of intolerance, at the high-water mark of the era of 
the literary ascetic who austerely denies himself the use 
of rhyme and meter, who scrupulously mutilates himself 
and his work as a way of winning critical favor, and who 
unsmilingly directs others to do as he has done. Mission- 
aries of the new creed have gained hosts of converts and 
are threatening to gain hosts more, and the new religion 
is accepted almost as an authentic object. Probably, in- 
deed, it is doomed to early extinction, but let us not be too 
positive in this belief—let those of us who oppose it gather 
our defensive legions, let us rally the poets and in particu- 
lar the strong reserves of critics, for bigotry and supersti- 
tion are not desirable at any time or in any circumstances, 
and the longer the present poetic fanatics and Medicine Men 
remain in power, the longer will they continue to exercise 
a miasmatic influence upon our literature. 








SOCIAL SCIENCE AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
By WILSON D. WALLIS 


Science is something more than organized common sense, 
since it aims at more exactness and has a more elaborate 
technique for achieving its purposes. Each science deals 
with a fairly distinct though fluctuating body of facts or of 
things, has a certain point of view, and is characterized 
by its methods and its results. The distinguished charac- 
teristics of the respective sciences consist in their methods 
and in their points of view. The method is impersonal. It 
is useful and true as a method in the hands of all who are 
capable of using it. Its virtues reside in its efficiency as a 
tool rather than in the results achieved through it by some 
particular individual or group of individuals. 

Science aims to understand the phenomena with which 
it deals. A preliminary to such understanding is a descrip- 
tion of the facts or things, a description which may include 
their development, giving the dynamic as well as the static 
aspect. Science seeks not merely to collect and classify 
data, so that they may be handled more readily, but seeks 
also to utilize them. In utilizing the data it searches for 
cause and effect, and through an understanding of cause and 
effect endeavors to predict. Sciences which deal with the 
past as such, as notably palaeontology and geology, have 
little to do with prediction, yet even here the element of 
prediction is not entirely absent. 

The fundamental differences between the sciences is some- 
times represented as resting in the exactness of their find- 
ings. This is not the most useful basis for distinction, 
since the exactness of result does not bring the method and 
the point of view within the realm of respectability. Esti- 
mating the stature and weight of the men who are employed 
to build a steel bridge may be a more exact science than 
the applications of the enginering skill which is requisite, 
yet the latter is much more significant as well as more in- 
accurate. A classification of the newspaper accounts of 
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the causes of the European War can be made a more exact 
science than the study of the political tendencies of the 
times, but it does not follow that the former is a more digni- 
fied and worthy science than the latter, with all the bald in- 
accuracies to which political science is liable. 

A more useful division of the sciences can be made along 
the lines of the materials with which they deal, particularly 
as to whether this material be physical bodies, living bodies, 
or man. Such a division is not mutually exclusive, the sci- 
ences overlap in the material which they use. A bit of 
bone may be material for the physicist, for the anatomist, 
for the chemist, for the physiologist, for the anthropolo- 
gist. By invading each other’s territory scientists do not 
rob one another of their proper possessions; their interests 
interpenetrate without impoverishing, they supplement 
rather than supplant one another. 

Since scientists in their respective fields are bringing to 
the task a peculiar point of view and using distinctive meth- 
ods ,they may all at the same time appropriately study the 
same fact or thing. The so-called hierarchy of the sciences 
is mythical. Which one is highest depends upon what pur- 
pose is to be achieved and what results by means of it 
may be secured. That which is at the top of the scale as 
regards a given purpose may be at the bottom as regards 
some other. 

Whether or not “social science” deserves the name of 
“science” depends upon how we react to the foregoing ob- 
servations. 


It does not have the exactness of the natural sciences and 
never will have. This is due to our ignorance of the data, 
to the impossibility of controlling material for observation 
as can be done by the biologist or much better by the chem- 
ist or the physicist, to the difficulty of getting hold of repre- 
sentative material which will serve as a sample of its class. 
The material with which the social and the natural sciences 
respectively deal is essentially different. The unpredictable 
is a large element of human life and always will be. In its 
details history never repeats itself. We shall never discover 
two forms of social life as similar as the two quartz crystals 
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which the chemist analyzes. To understand the nature of 
a thing we must be able to isolate it from its surroundings 
and examine it as a separate entity. This is difficult to 
do with living things, most of all with man, who has built 
up a more complex environment and is more influenced 
by his own created environment than is any other living 
creature by its created environment. To isolate human na- 
ture and study its manifestations in a social vacuum, as 
Herodotus suggested, is to leave out most of the elements 
of human nature which meet us in men with whom we 
mingle. The social group, too, is a group among groups, 
its life representing a stage of historical development and 
we can not draw with much exactness the line between in- 
fluences of the past and those of the present. Man does 
not slough off his heritage at fixed periods, as a snake casts 
aside its outer integument, but carries it at once without 
and within him in inheritance and thought, rooted in a 
past so inextricably interwoven with the present that the 
two can not be disentangled without doing violence to hu- 
man nature. Because man lives to such a large extent in 
this world of his own creation and is so intimately influ- 
enced by the artificial environment which he has built up, 
social life gives us a sphere of influences which we cannot 
disregard whether we will or not. Man must take attitudes 
toward this social world, as he must take attitudes toward 
the material world in which the fates have cast his lot. 
Understand it in some fashion he must because he must cope 
with it. Hence he has a social philosophy of some sort. 
The problem of social science is to construct a science which 
will enable us to be more intelligent citizens of this social 
world as natural science has made us more intelligent citi- 
zens of the world of material things. Having stated the 
shortcomings of social science at their worst, we should 
add that the variation in the processes of social life and 
the fluctuation in the material with which social science 
deals, do not mean that exactness in the methods of dealing 
with them is precluded. The law of probability is as exact 
a law as any other in mathematics, yet, essentially, it deals 
with phenomena which defy exact prediction, whether it 
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refer to individuals or to groups. Similarly, social science 
has its laws, though these are not rigid like those of natural 
science. These laws reveal certain tendencies in the social 
structure, and so enable us to base our anticipations on ra- 
tional inferences, though the anticipation never attains 
surety. For the social sciences are inductive rather than 
deductive. Therein they differ from such a pursuit as math- 
ematics, for example, which is not concerned with things 
but with the relation between things or with ideas and con- 
cepts rather than with the problem whether there is a 
reality corresponding to its concepts as in the case of 
“straight” lines and “triangles.” The data of mathematics 
are not the things of the material world but logical infer- 
ences based on formulated axioms. 

Social science, however, must be concerned with facts. 
From these facts it makes inductions, and it must know 
whether these inductions are empirically justified, not 
merely whether they are logically valid or invalid, but also 
whether they are factually true. 

Our inductions are true when the anticipations we make 
as a result of them correspond with experience. We must 
conform our ideas to the world of social life as well as 
make the world conform to our ideas. Mathematics may 
tell us what six per cent of a thousand dollars is, but only 
an inductive observation can tell us whether a given in- 
vested thousand dollars will yield six per cent. 


Mathematics says: If such-and-such be true, then so-and- 
so will follow; while social science must be able to say: 
This is true and that does as a matter of fact follow. Again, 
it is unlike the physical sciences in this respect: The pre- 
dicted results of given conditions do not invariably follow, 
but follow only in a certain number of cases which varies 
with the phase of social life and with the occasion. 

Social science can predict only within bounds of ascer- 
tainable probability, for social life does not give us invari- 
able sequence. 

As a practical device it dffers from most of the physical 
sciences in not being able to “control” the data with which 
it deals. 
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Its samples are never completely representative, an: it 
has, at best, a very inadequate laboratory. 

Social phenomena, then, can be viewed and should be 
viewed from the scientific angle. They must be made 
amenable to law; else they are chaotic and it profits none 
to study them. But it does not follow that the same kind of 
formulations possible in the other sciences are possible in 
the social sciences. The attempt to take over into sociology 
the methods of the physicist, the chemist, or the geologist, 
must meet with the failure with which it has previously 
met. Tarde’s attempt to reduce social phenomena to the 
laws of physics was a failure, as was Spencer’s attempt to 
reduce them to biological laws. The laws applicable to 
phenomena must come from a study of the phenomena. It 
is because social phenomena are different from biological, 
chemical, or physical phenomena that we classify them sep- 
arately; if laws applicable to them are discovered, it will 
be by a study of the phenomena to which those laws ap- 
ply, not by a study of phenomena in some other field. The 
laws of radiation which physics knows cannot be identical 
with the laws of radiation which sociology knows, neither 
can the laws of attraction and repulsion of physics be like 
those with which sociology is acquainted. The laws of phys- 
ics are not those of politics, and to attempt to make them 
so is as hopeless a task as that of legislating the laws of 
physics. Neither, to take fields more closely akin, is bio- 
logical selection equivalent to social selection, and no law 
of nautral selection, if there is one, is identical with a law 
of social selection. The phenomena fall into different 
spheres, the forces at work are different, they operate to 
different effect and with different outcome. Only as an 
independent science is sociology really a science; it must 
stand on its own feet if it stand at all. 

This does not mean that it must develop in isolation, nor 
that assistance may not be expected from other sciences. 
It will utilize their methods and results in every conceivable 
manner, but only as a means to an end, and only in so far 
as they serve its self-determined purposes. In its own 
field it must be dominant, not subservient, if really it is to 
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be master, though, or course, its dominance does not mean 
irresponsibility, and lack of subservience must not mean 
lack of service. Rather, through independence should its 
ability to serve be enhanced. 

It goes without saying that as much must be granted to 
every other field of science, each of which must be master 
in its domain. But these sciences are carried on by men 
in society for some purpose ultimately social in scope and 
so the results and aims of each and all the several sciences 
are important for sociology. There is a social angle to 
each science and sociology may pertinently ask what they 
severally aim at and actually accomplish. “Science for 
science’s sake” may be permitted along with any other form 
of recreation so long as the pursuit is harmless and inex- 
pensive, but once it passes beyond the ken of these cir- 
cumscribing circles and invades the social world, as usaully 
it does, sociology is concerned. 


Life presents an ever changing vista. Stagnation is 
death and even death marks the beginning of new life. This 
new life is in part the product of physical conditions and 
physical conditions in turn are acted upon in various ways 
by every form of life. The physical world is in process of 
change, and life being dependent upon it also must cnange. 
The evolution of matter has prepared the way for the evo- 
lution of life, for life is everywhere dependent upon cosmic 
processes. After living forms have become well differ- 
entiated we find a similar interdependence of social and in- 
dividual life. The lower, that is, the simpler and earlier 
organisms, are more individualistic and less social than are 
the later and more highly evolved organisms, as is illus- 
trated by the self-sufficient amoeba and the socially de- 
penedent quarduped. That sociability is an instinct, in 
the sense that it appears irrespective of environmental or 
educative influences, must be doubted. Rather it is one of 
the accretions attributable to species and to race education, 
an inheritance handed on as is speech, custom, and tradi- 
tion. Social life like other forms of life is in process of 
change, of accretion, of degeneration, lapsing in one phase, 
gaining in another. If by development we mean mere 
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change, then development is always present; but if by de. 
velopment we mean procedure along some ascertained line 
or an approach by ways direct or devious to a definite goal, 
then the problem of social development is not simple and 
may be said to remain unsolved. Many attempts to solve 
the problem of social development have been made. The 
savage has been interested and has brought to the task his 
feeble powers of analysis. He has speculated as to the 
origin of the social life characteristic of his tribe. Origin 
myths are among the most common of savage myths, in 
many tribes having to do with the origin of some form of 
social life, occasionally giving fairly congruous, though to 
us unscientific, accounts of the beginnings of the main so- 
cial forces. The early Mediterranean civilizations contain 
some social philosophy, though it is not until we come to 
the Greeks that we find persistent and stimulating attempts 
to solve the problem of social origins on a rational basis 
and to lay down principles in accordance with which an- 
alysis of social life should proceed. Among the earliest 
Greek writers the sordid present stood out in garish con 
trast with the past of a golden age: man had fallen from a 
noble estate. Plato and Aritstotle corrected this view by 
picturing man as not self-sufficient, advancing by identify- 
ing himself with the larger social unit. This idea is re- 
peated by Roman writers, for example, by Seneca. 

The Stoics insisted that social life is not independent of 
the remainder of the universe, but is, on the contrary, an 
intimate and inseparable portion of it. One writer of the 
Epicurean school, Lucretius, gave a thoroughly consistent 
and logical account of the manner in which man had pro- 
ceeded from his lowly estate as an animal little above the 
beasts to the civilization of the cultured Roman. 


The Christian Fathers speculated much on the vices of 
contemporary society and on the nature of ideal society. 
St. Augustine’s City of God is the first Christian reworking 
of Plato’s Republic. Through the Middle Ages there was 
much speculation about social origins, particularly about the 
foundations of society and original social impulses. With 
the reaction against the “Ancients” a new spirit character- 
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izes social speculation. From the sixteenth century to the 
present day social philosophers have insisted on re-exam- 
ining the foundations of social theory, on accounting for 
presuppositions, and on arranging the phenomena so that 
they tell a serviceable story. 

After the Renaissance, as man became more fully aware 
of his world it became a larger world, larger in meanings 
as well as in distances. Copernicus, Giordano Bruno, Gali- 
leo gave him a new sense of the universe and of his humble 
position in it. Darwin, Wallace, Huxley gave man a new 
sense of his place in the animal kingdom. 

History, anthropology, prehistoric archaeology are giv- 
ing us a new conception of the place of contemporary life 
in the larger scheme of human culture. It is no longer 
sufficient to see the world in relation to ourselves, we must 
also see ourselves in relation to the larger world of which 
we are a part. It is only through awareness of the forces 
with which he deals that man learns to command. Only 
as man learns the course of social development will he be 
able to control it. He cannot deflect a tendency until that 
tendency has been detected. 


The will to learn bringeth of learning growth; 
Learning makes insight grow, and by insight 
We know the Good; known Good brings bliss along. 


There is need for an understanding of social development, 
for in many quarters man seems the victim rather than the 
hero of the drama of social life. As he has not been able 
to control its onrush, so he has not been able to escape its 
chastisements. Our boasted progress has brought us not 
only modern science and modern international thought, but 
also the catastrophe of a world war and the horrors which 
follow in its wake. The industrial revolution brought com- 
forts to many but misery to many more. Man has acquired 
power, but in the process many an individual life has been 
snuffed out. New values have been gained, but old ones 
have been lost; and we are not yet able to assess the re- 
sultant taken as a totality. 





THE PUMP ROOM 


In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
course and unlimited conjidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


OF MORALS 


In the Middle Ages there were seven Deadly Sins. Dis- 
tinguished from the “venial sins,” which did not involve the 
death of the soul, there were deliberate transgressions which 
took away divine grace. Medieval literature, much of which 
is allegorical, is full of references to them; they figured in 
sermons, and were even personified in pageants. Some of 
them were, it is true, but virtues carried to that excess 
which makes a vice out of any virtue: amo ur propre is one 
thing, and Pride quite another. Today, a certain kind of 
pride is recognized as a virtue; indeed, New York has been 
likened to Jericho, because if one advance on the city and 
blow his own horn loudly enough, the walls will fall before 
him. 

Modern America has, apparently, reduced the number of 
Deadly Sins to two. Since the passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, one might almost say to one—for gluttony in 
eating has never been regarded as a deadly sin with us, and 
indulgence in strong drink is now a thing of the past. 
There are, perhaps, other forms of excess which are not 
quite obsolete, but we have never regarded them as sinful— 
as even criminal. It is only recently that Temperance— 
once one of the Cardinal Virtues—assumed its present ex- 
treme form. Legislators may tell us that the passage of 
the Mann Act has done away with the last Deadly Sin, but 
we know better. It is to be feared that no act of man can 
do away with that. Still, it is something to have reduced 
seven to two—to one; and while we await the disappearance 
of the last, the professional reformer has material upon 
which to work. 
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Our two—or, if you insist, our one; but, for the sake of 
argument, we shall allow two; our two Deadly Sins, then, 
still are punished by the removal of divine grace; but the 
God of modern America is not the God of medieval Europe 
or of ancient Israel. He has been called Public Opinion; 
and his grace is taken away from the wrong-doer when the 
latter’s sins are found out. The sin itself has come to be 
regarded as of minor importance, and—if committed with 
due caution—may even go unpunished. The crime par exz- 
cellence is Getting Caught; and our interest in our neigh- 
bors’ affairs, our greed for scandal, our delight in hearing 
of others’ sins, our absorption in vicarious crime, all tend to 
make us the agents of our deity, removing the grace of Pub- 
lic Opinion from the sinner, and throwing him into the 
outer darkness he deserves. 

Many of our virtues take color from our god. Our busi- 
ness men and our politicians show themselves regularly at 
church one morning a week, and Public Opinion lets them 
alone for the other six. Our patriots wave flags on the 
street-corners when the soldiers march by, and we know 
they cannot be profiteers at other times. We preach a lot 
about sincerity, and parade our virtues on occasion. If 
hypocrisy is the homage which vice pays to virtue, as de 
la Rochefoucauld says, we take a Puritanical satisfaction in 
receiving this homage. We try to convert those who have 
deified their ancestors, while, in our turn, we have deified 
our neighbors. The newspaper is becoming our Bible, and 
Gossip our high-priest—to judge and to reward. Our stand- 
ard of morality is set by our laws; but our god is a forgiv- 
ing god, and our sins are venial, if we keep sober and 
chaste. Perhaps all virtues are not vices if carried to ex- 
cess; at any rate, we like to find our virtues in extremes. 

No wonder that in our institutions of learning, there is 
a confusion of moral values. I have been told that students 
at a large girls’ college consider it a worse sin to be caught 
smoking than stealing books from the library. It is, to be 
sure, almost impossible to prove that a student intended to 
steal the book, even if she is caught with it under her arm— 
for she can plead that she only wanted the book overnight, 
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and forgot to sign her name at the desk. The rules of the 
institution forbid girls to smoke, and penalties are fixed for 
disobedience; but there is no rule expressly prohibiting 
theft. The girls might feel insulted if there were! Other 
rules there are, prohibiting students from doing what some 
may do at home without question—such as motoring on 
Sundays—and so the students have got the habit of think- 
ing of morals and rules as two different things; they do not 
consider the morality of an act, but what the rule says; 
and, individual responsibility being thus removed, they are 
tempted to break the rules, if they can do so without get- 
ting caught. It is the tendency of present-day American 
life to remove the responsibility from the individual, and 
place it on the community—hence the vigilance of the 
neighbor in small towns, and the lawlessness in cities, where 
“everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” The “honor 
system” at some colleges; the attempt made by the Anti- 
Drinking League to have the neighbors report such stills 
and home-brewing as they may know of, are instances of 
this attitude. Anyone passing a house on fire would not 
hesitate to give the alarm; anyone seeing a robber at the 
till of an empty shop, or anyone happening upon a murder 
in a deserted street, would go at once to the police; why, 
then, should anyone object to reporting a neighbor for cir- 
cumventing the Volstead Act? Why, indeed? 

That we have the fear of our god in our hearts, is clear. 
We can appreciate Mr. Roundabout’s remarks, “On Being 
Found Out.” We are not so much afraid of sinning as of 
being discovered in our sins. This is, of course, in itself a 
deterrent; but when we get away from our home town— 
when we strike New York, say, or Paris, we forget that we 
may give an unenviable reputation to our compatriots. It 
is as if we dressed for dinner carefully when we were 
alone, with our family, and did not even bother to wash our 
hands when we dined at the Ritz, because we would not 
see anyone we knew in the dining-room. On a memorable 
occasion Mr. Boswell travelled with Dr. Johnson, and the 
lexicographer poked a little fun at his biographer-to-be, to 
the latter’s great confusion. The great doctor comforted 
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him when they were alone, by saying that no one in the 
coach knew who he was, so he would get no harm. In other 
words, no one would find him out. But people are found 
out in strange ways—witness Thackeray’s story of the 
Abbé Kakatoes and the Marquis de Croquemitaine—and 
perhaps Boswell’s annoyance was not groundless. 

When one realizes that our legislative machinery is turn- 
ing outlaws at the rate of (it has been estimated) hundreds 
of thousands a year, one can account for the unwillingness 
of the individual to take the responsibility of his morality 
upon himself. Every time I return from an extended stay 
abroad, I hesitate to cross New York, fearing that I may 
unwittingly break some new law made during my absence. 
We don’t always post our Verbotens, and one cannot be too 
careful. One’s conscience is not always a good guide, either : 
often the good is taken away with the bad—‘“which com- 
monly is done,” says Bacon, “when the people is the re- 
former.” 

What we need is less legislation and stricter enforcement 
of the laws we don’t repeal. If we enforced the Ten Com- 
mandments, we might get along with no other laws for 
a while. Perhaps a stricter union between religion and 
science might help: we have got beyond the stage of think- 
ing the two antithetical—they are as complementary as 
capital and labor. Let science explain the universe, while 
religion shows us our duties and responsibilities toward 
God and toward our fellow-man, giving us the inspiration 
and consolation we all need at times, and turning us away 
from the materialism of the world. If we are just, and 
honest, generous, kind, and tolerant, the next world will 
take care of itself. And here we shall not have to be 
afraid—even of Public Opinion. 

ROBERT WITHINGTON. 





GEELITT 


It seems impossible that that swift, leaping body could 
ever be stilled, but it is silent now, Geelitt is dead. He 
was run over by some brute driver too careless to know 
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what he was doing, and too cowardly to stop and see what 
he had done. The dog came running into me in the store 
where I was (I was spared, at least, seeing the “accident”’) 
and then hunted up a quiet corner, after the fashion of his 
kind, in which without noise or trouble to die. We took 
him home and got the veterinary, but there was nothing 
to do except to assure him of a merciful end. And this 
morning we had him buried, under the grass, back of the 
house. 

In the stories about dogs that I have read the canine 
hero is usually a mongrel of pitiful humility, but there 
was nothing pitiful or mongrel-like about Geelitt. He was 
a German police-dog, and one of the kingliest animals in 
the world. He was gray, like a great wolf, with touches 
of white on his head and at his throat, and when he was 
full-grown he was the stateliest and most magnificent fight- 
ing beast imaginable, and withal the gentlest. There was 
nothing formidable about him except his appearance. I 
think he was one of the finest gentlemen I have ever known. 

In all the two and a half years in which we had him he 
caused us trouble only twice. When he was a puppy only 
two weeks old, he howled all one night so that an irate 
neighbor telephoned us about two in the morning in indig- 
nant expostulation. But it was his first night away from 
his mother, and the shed in which he was shut up was 
strange and huge and cold, and I think we may excuse his 
sorrow. And once he led me many a weary block when he 
chased a chicken—the only chicken that he ever chased, 
and he was humble and ashamed when at last I got him 
home and thrashed him soundly. A beating so hurt his 
feelings that I never thrashed him again—one slap, or rather 
the mere gesture of a slap—was sufficient to control him. 

He had, it is true, a harmless and laudable passion for 
cats; but when he cornered one, which was seldom, he 
seemed puzzled to know what to do next, and stood laughing 
at his victim, wagging his great tail in the friendliest 
fashion, so that when the cat spat at him he seemed aston- 
ished, and immediately trotted off, satisfied that the cat 
was a common cat and without breeding. Truly, it was 
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only the excitement of the chase he wanted, net its brutal 
rewards. These, i think, are all his misdemeanors—ex- 
cepting one ludicrous occasion when he upset the baby. 

When he was full-grown he went every day to the univer- 
sity, and there he followed a routine which seldom varied. 
First, on being released from the back porch—a place he 
detested—he flew through the house like a furry cannon 
ball, banging open doors, upsetting furniture, wrinkling 
the rugs, and overturning the child. We used to remon- 
strate with him, but we found it was useless, he was too 
excited not to be forgiven, and thereafter we kept out of 
his way. Then, after a period of ecstatic barking, he went 
with me to the campus, taking a magnificent interest in 
everything, and glad and proud to be alive. His progress 
was like a state ceremony: people stared after him, and 
ladies exclaimed over his beauty, and uncomprehending 
idiots tried to buy him of me. I have known people to stop 
their automobiles to watch him. 

Then he went with me after the mail—a delay he de- 
tested, and thence, by an irregular progress—he could not 
stick to the straight and narrow path—to the Education 
Building and my office on the third floor. There, after a 
grave inspection of the premises, he occupied a corner and 
was admired of all observers. 

He knew without being told when it was time to go to 
class, but he was never sure which class it was we were 
to attend. He confounded, for instance, the Romantic 
Movement with the course in drama. He seems to have 
been little interested in that latter study—perhaps because 
he regularly attended the real thing, that is, the rehearsals of 
the Curtain Club; at any rate, he slept through most of his 
master’s dull lectures on Aeschylus and Shakespeare. But 
in the discussion of romanticism he exhibited a flattering 
interest which, though he had the course twice, never waned, 
and he frequently visited the students to collect their opin- 
ions and urge them to investigation. For graduate work he 
had (quite properly) little use. 

Nothing could induce him to return into the office when 
the class was dismissed because he knew it was time to go 
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home. He could sometimes be induced to go as far as the 
door, where he waited with kingly patience until his master 
had deposited his books and lecture notes. He wanted to 
go home—where Eleanor awaited him, whom he suffered 
because she was our child and therefore part of us, and 
where his two mistresses were, both of whom he adored. 
My mother, who does not like dogs in general, early became 
his willing slave, and as for my wife, she loved him and he 
loved her. 


His manner on the campus was affable and friendly, in 
contrast to his official manner at home. He was never 
without his dignity. No amount of student whistling could 
deceive him—there was for him only one whistle in the 
world. But he realized that undergraduates, though ob- 
viously not very intelligent animals, meant no harm in 
their blundering attentions, and he suffered himself to be 
patted without protest. For certain of my students, how- 
ever, he had a warrantable liking, particularly for members 
of the dramatic society, whose productions he was accus- 
tomed to direct. 


At home, however, he was on duty, sometimes, I am 
afraid, over-zealously so. The cook he would permit to 
enter, but he had a feud with the ice-man which never wore 
off, and for delivery boys and telegraph messengers he had 
a peculiar contempt. Our plumber, however, he accepted 
as a fellow man because, I suppose, he knew the uses of dirt 
in the backyard. Geelitt approved highly of the way he 
dug atrench. The barking of other dogs seldom interested 
him, but the slightest step on the front porch roused him 
to a fury of indignant protest which was, however, all pro- 
test and without guile. 

He early adopted the next door neighbors as his friends, 
as well as the Edwards family, who took care of him one 
heart-breaking summer when we were all away. For he 
made the human distinction between friends and mere ac- 
quaintances. His calling circle was wide, but he gave his 
affection sparingly and with judgment. It was an honor 
to be chosen as his friend, and no one, as I remember, ever 
failed to recognize the choice as such. 
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Of his sagacity and preternatural wisdom I could tell 
endless tales. There was the time he let the fox terrier 
through the fence by a series of engineering steps of the 
greatest ingenuity. There was the time he was shut up in 
the Junior High School when we were doing Androcles and 
the Lion. There was the time he thought I had yone 
away to Chicago and frantically appealed to all my friends 
to find out where I was. He was, I am afraid, of a jealous 
disposition: he despised the horse that came to live in our 
backyard, and looked at us reproachfully when we fed and 
watered her. His judgment, as always, was right: the 
horse was, and is, considerable of an idiot, and I could well 
have spared her for the dog. 

His peculiar name was a transferred epithet. I was 
originally chairman of the department of General Litera- 
ture, wherefore I was known as “Geelitt Jones.” I am 
ashamed to admit that I suggested the name for the dog 
out of a perverted sense of humor. But I was punished 
for my sins. The name still stuck to me, it was part of 
me, and when I gave it to the dog, he became part of me, 
too, so that it is like tearing one’s heart out to know that 
he is gone. 

Well, he is dead now. He will no more come tearing ex- 
citedly across the campus or sit in stately pride before my 
fire or yawn humorously in my face when I am particu- 
larly dull in one of my classes, or insist that cats are an 
excuse for locomotion and not things in themselves. His 
bark—but I think I had better not talk about that. It hurts 
too much. I do not want any more dogs. For one thing, 
they are too human, and for another there can be no worthy 
success to the majesty that is gone. The king is dead, and 
leaves no successor to the throne. As for the brute that 
killed him—deliberately killed him—were he a fraction of 
the gentleman that his victim was, the world would be 
spared much needless cruelty. 


HOWARD MUMFORD JONES. 





